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THE TEACHER’S PART IN PROMOTING THE 
SCHOOL CHILD’S HEALTH 


By Dr. J. HOWARD BEARD 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


iar progress! In sixty years we have 
iired more knowledge concerning dis- 
its control and prevention than in all 
vast period from 1870 to when our 
siors took up their residence in caves. 
few decades infant mortality has 
reduced to one half and tuberculosis 
fourth their previous rates. Dipth- 
i. ceases to cause terror, Asiatic cholera 
iis no more, and yellow fever has been 
licated on this continent. In a genera- 
fifteen years have been added to the 
iverage life expectancy. 
Science has created an industrial era, 
made great cities possible, urbanized more 
half the population, revolutionized 
‘ommunication, altered living conditions, 
changed social outlook, made thousands go 
to bed hungry in a land of plenty and, be- 
cause of or in spite of our knowledge, the 
enrolment of our institutions for the defec- 
tive, deficient, delinquent and dependent is 
increasing more rapidly than our colleges 
and universities. Speed, strain and stress 
are destroying lives by automobile acci- 
dents saved by the control of communicable 
(lisease, filling sanatoria and providing a 
iarvest for the psychiatrist. Phenomenal 
changes! But where are we? What of 
the future ? 
Physical and mental impairment are due 
argely to the conditions under which men 


are compelled to live. If an organism is 
forced to make a marked change in its 
environment or mode of life, it becomes 
especially subject to disease. When the 
Indians were housed, tuberculosis increased 
The Eskimo brought to our 
Measles 


among them. 
great cities develops pneumonia. 
introduced to the Fiji Islanders killed half 
of them. Biological adaptation to new con- 
ditions takes time; if external changes are 
more rapid than the power of adjustment, 
extinction is inevitable. 

The position of civilized man to-day is 
not unlike that of his primitive brother 
who suddenly finds himself living under 
conditions for which his biological inheri- 
tance is inadequate. Human evolution, 
generally speaking, has occurred in a 
slowly changing natural environment and 
not in rapidly changing artificial surround- 
ings which make it impossible for the adap- 
tation of the individual to keep pace with 
the demands of his habitat. 

The need of the hour is for men who are 
physically, mentally and morally able to 
live successfully in this largely artificial 
world. How shall they be obtained? We 
can not wait for the slow natural process 
of organic evolution to produce them. 
Therefore, the race is between education 
and catastrophe with the result in doubt. 
If education can give the child the habits, 
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‘conserve rather 


ideals, to 


human life and motivate 


towards a far distant 


not, we shall become 


eat civilizations of the 

tory or defeat. 
large degree to 
er his charge the health 


‘m eapable of living most 


he power to rise above 


the 


ir struggle for 


attainment of 


the 
the 


‘rimson so 
ter the education, 
" selence to human 

the 


building of 


need there will be for 


spitals, asylums, laws, police power and 


prisons, evidence of physical, mental and 


moral deterioration. 


Tue Teacner’s Part 
The primary consideration of the teacher 
in promoting the health of school children 
is to keep ever before herself the all-impor- 
clearly expressed in the quatrain, 


action; 
habit; 


reap a character ; 


thought, reap an 


an action, reap a 
ww a habit, 


ow a character, reap a destiny. 


for the 
health commensurate with indi- 


The effective 
motion of 
vidual and social needs are the formation 
of sound health habits, the impartation of 
health information and the development of 


a health conscienee sensitive to the signifi- 


most means pro- 


eance of physical, mental and moral values 
in the production of vigor, character and 
progress. 

No teacher who can not see the mighty 
oak in the acorn is adequately equipped to 
Unless she 


protect the health of children. 
appreciates that habits determine disposi- 
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tion, shape behavior patterns, create a | 
losophy of life and render the individ 
an asset or a liability to society, she is 
prepared for her task. Likewise in dea 
with children at an age when their p 
ticity and retentivity are at the maximu 
she must know the influence of example | 
exceeds that of precept, pedagogical t 
nique or the subject-matter she presents 
In promoting the health of the se 
child, the teacher must have as goa 


ineuleation of correct hygienic habits 


posture, diet, elimination, sleep, work, pla 


cleanliness, ete. She must cultivate pr 
attitudes of mind in the children under | 
charge, and guide them in the conserva 
of their She 


them in the avoidance of worry, the ba: 


mental energy. must 
ment of fear, the facing of the facts of 
istence and in the development of pa 
courage, magnanimity and initiative. 
The teacher can do much to promote 1 
development of a social sense of respo! 
bility which will control the instincts 
acquisitiveness and reproduction to the | 


interests of the individual and of societ 


By such action, antisocial tendencies, c1 
inality and selfishness are nipped in 


bud and the great driving forces of natura 


impulse are sublimated and used for 
advancement of civilization. 


The teacher must teach her 


something of the supreme value of beauty, 


In 
i 


goodness, truth and the meaningfuln 
life. They must be made to undersia 


there is neither abiding health nor 


} 


ness in life for those unable to assume a 


satisfactory relationship to those 
that lie at the heart of the world and 
mine its destiny.’’ 

an environment 


The provision of 


which physique develop wit 
handicap, the mind attain knowledg 
wholesomeness, the spirit aspire to 
ness and high ideals come to happ) 
ition will test the ability of the most gilt 


But such is the aim of educ 


may 


teacher. 


S]- 


ehildre. 


IC 
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this end, philanthropists endow col- 
;. legislatures appropriate funds for in- 
ction, and citizens earry the burdens of 


tion. 


WHAT THE CHILD SHOULD CARRY OVER 
INTO LIFE 


teaching of health must be inte- 
d with every part of school life to 
‘e the most fruitful results in the 
dual and in the community. It is 
thing for a teacher to have in mind 
ims she would attain, but it is an alto- 
er different thing to have the child 
over into life the precepts and prac- 
s which will make him able to protect 
f and his family and to function as 
iformed citizen in all matters of civie 
rment. 

Habits tend to become static. They only 
dynamic and meet the needs of a chang- 
environment when they have meaning 
the basie principles upon which they 
are understood. In no branch of hu- 

man endeavor is ‘* What one knows’’ so un- 

luctive until it is applied and ‘‘ What 

loes’’ so important as in the promotion 

personal and public health. Neither 

wledge without action nor the best in- 

ition without motivation corrects a single 
ct or prevents an epidemic. 

Health knowledge must be made a part 
he child’s eonditioned reflexes. This 

s a task of the first magnitude because 
t the teacher may do in the few hours 

r pupil is in school may be undone by un- 
rable conditions on the playground, in 
home or in the community. If the 

teacher has committed herself to the policy 
ing all she ean for the children under 

ge, she will have to associate her- 
with all enterprises in the community 
ake it a better place in which to live. 
\ teacher will be a brilliant success if 
e can fix in the minds of her children that 
ence and not superstition is the founda- 
tion of health, that to-morrow’s health de- 


lar 


S 


wo 


pends upon to-day’s prevention and that 
health ean not be preserved after it is lost. 
As trite as are these facts, lack of their 
appreciation deprives health departments 
of adequate support, fills the hospitals, 
turns loose epidemics in the community 
and perpetuates quackery. 

In health edueation, subject-matter, tech- 
nique and tact must be appropriate for 
the circumstances, age and the ability of 
the child. Suitable instruction and routine 
practise should begin the day the child 
enters the first grade and continue until 
it is handed its high-school diploma. This 
does not mean formal instruction for each 
of the twelve grades. In the first, the 
teaching may be as simple as advising that 
pencils be kept out of the mouth, that 
hands be washed before eating or that a 
pint of milk be taken every day. In the 
senior year of high school after the child 
has had biology and physiology, the infor- 
mation given him should make it possible 
for him to protect his own health and that 
of his family and to function intelligently 
as a citizen in making his community con- 
ducive to vigorous, sane, prosperous and 
contented living. 

Specifically, no child should be permitted 
to pass out of the public school system who 
does not know the physiological basis of 
sound health habits, the various food ele- 
ments essential for adequate nutrition, and 
the meaning of normal mental action and 
the conditions underlying the common de- 
viations from it. He should have a general 
understanding of the sex instinct in man, 
the stages of its development, its normal 
expression, sublimation and the penalities 
attached to its perversion and anti-social 
tendencies. He should know that improper 
habits predispose to degenerative diseases 
and their relation to premature senility and 
the breakdowns of middle life. 

The high-school graduate should know 
the factors determining infection and re- 
sistance, the principles of artificial im- 
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munization, and he should be a living ex- 
ample of sane precautiva by being pro- 
tected against smallpox, typhoid fever and 
Thus 
against the health hazards of his own com- 


He 


is unprepared to be a responsible citizen 


diphtheria. will he be forearmed 


munity or the localities he may visit. 


if he is not aware of the dangers inherent 
in unpasteurized milk, polluted water, the 
unscientific disposal of wastes, overcrowd- 
ing, improper housing, inadequate play- 
vrounds, noise, dust, gangs, ete. 

The counselors an individual selects are 
indicative of his knowledge and the sound- 
ness of his judgment. In no phase of hu- 
man need is this so true as in the choice of 
a dentist, a physician or a surgeon. If the 
child on leaving school understands that 
training, experience and character are the 
qualifications of experts, and acts acecord- 
ingly, his teacher has served him and his 
community well. Before the child leaves 
school, he should be taught something of 
the important public health problems of his 
community, the general methods of attack- 
ing them, and the results to be expected 
from efforts directed intelligently towards 
their solution. 

Unless teachers in cooperation with par- 
ents, dentists, physicians and public health 
officials will lead in giving children the 
benefit of the health knowledge now avail- 
able, neither this nor the next generation 
will obtain more than a small part of the 
good to be derived from the practical ap- 
plication of the epochal discoveries of the 
last sixty years and those which are being 
made yearly in chemistry, physics, biology, 


engineering and medicine. 


PROMOTING AND PROTECTING THE HEALTH 
OF CHILDREN 


How much farther the teacher will have 
to go in the promotion of the health of 
the school children under her care than her 
endeavor to have them form sound health 
habits, to give them instruction in biology, 
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physiology and hygiene, and to strive 
have them develop a health conscience, \ 
depend upon the size of her school, whether 
or not she is the principal of it, and 
whether or not there are dentists, nurses 
or doctors available to examine and super- 
vise the health of her pupils. 

Even if the school can arrange for d 
tors to give the children an annual healt! 
examination, dentists to inspect their te 
at least once a year, nurses to follow t) 
up to see that their defects are corrected 
and a dietitian to provide at nominal ce 
warm school lunches for those who do 
eat at home and special diets for the under- 
nourished, the teacher must give them her 
support and cooperation. If she is in 
school which makes no provision for 
general health of its pupils, she will have 
to assume in some degree the roles of doc- 
tor, dentist, nurse, food expert and sanitary 
inspector. 

She will have to be alert to detect pupils 
with acute illness and those developing 
communicable disease. It will be necessary 
for her to seek the cooperation of local 
doctors, district nurses, dentists, the par- 
ents of the children and her school board 
to have her pupils examined, their teeth 
inspected and to follow them up until 
their defects are corrected. The 
teacher will use every available agency at 
her command. She will seek the assistance 
of boards of health, of public officials, the 
association of commerce, the Rotary Club, 
ete. 

She must know a 100 per cent. education 
ean not be acquired through eyes whose 
errors of refraction leave them only 50) per 
cent. function. t 


able 


She must appreciate tliat 
the neglect of diseased tonsils and the in- 
adequate care of children with communi- 
eable disease often lead to heart lesions, 
permanently damaged kidneys and semi 
invalidism. She must understand th 

physical defects are related to truancy 
and delinquency and must strive to pre- 


< 
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vent potentially useful citizens becoming 

serious social liabilities. She must realize 
at the plasticity, reserve and vigor of the 

young give corrective and remedial mea- 

sures the best chance to convert the defec- 

tive and the ill into efficient normals—an 
pportunity which in a few years may be 
st forever. 

The school should set the standard for 

‘ community in sanitation as well as in 

lucation, recreation and culture. The 
beauty and tidiness of its grounds are 

irgely dependent upon the interest, the 
ideals and the ability of the teacher to 
‘ultivate a taste in her children and in 
their parents for timeless values which 
make health more than mere physical fit- 
ness and life more than ‘‘a galling load 

ng a rough and weary road.’’ The at- 
tractiveness of its appearance and the cor- 
rectness of its furniture and equipment 
are largely determined by her. She should 
appreciate the importance of making the 
drinking water arrangements, the heating, 
ventilation, lighting, school meals, washing 
facilities and toilet provisions, the means 
or inculeating health habits and the teach- 
ing of sanitation. 

Inconsisteney comes in full bloom when 
teachers strive to promote the health of 
their pupils and lose sight of the hygienic 
management of their schools. The methods 
they employ should be wholesome. The 
program of the school should be perme- 
ated with the consideration of health. The 
length of the school day should not cause 
excessive fatigue, examinations and tests 
should be reasonable, and grading and pro- 
motion should leave no cause for a feeling 
‘{ resentment or injustice. Recesses should 
be arranged and supervised with the view 
of giving them the greatest possible recre- 
ational value. The requirements of home 
work should be made with regard to the 
health and best interest of the pupil in the 
broadest sense. 


Special classes for unusual children are 
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an important means for the promotion of 
health. The teacher should attempt to dis- 
cover as early as possible exceptional pu- 
pils in her school and give them the ad- 
vantages, the instruction and the guidance 
indicated by their peculiar abilities and 
physical defects. In the large school she 
may have to form classes for gifted chil- 
dren, the mentally deficient, the physically 
handicapped or the subnormal ; in the small 
institution she will have to care for the 
exceptional child by special assignments, 
more individual attention, a seat closer to 
the front of the room, greater encourage- 
ment, or by persuading the parents to ar- 
range for the child’s attendance at a school 
equipped to deal with his particular type 
of defect. 

The teacher should remember that al- 
though special classes afford the unusual 
pupil an opportunity to make the most of 
himself by giving him the benefit of favor- 
able surroundings, special equipment and 
especially trained instructors, they have 
the disadvantage of segregation and a 
tendeney to create a feeling of inferiority. 
They also cultivate an undemocratic desire 
for special privileges, and increase the per 
capita cost of education. 

The value of special classes for the men- 
tally deficient is well recognized. Their 
advantages are great and their segregation 
is beneficial rather than injurious. They 
largely prevent the development of the 
feeling of being peculiar, avoid the accen- 
tuation of handicaps by comparison with 
the greater accomplishments of the men- 
tally normal, and tend to offset the child’s 
retardation by special methods of training. 

The teacher can contribute to the health 
of her pupils by her attitude towards and 
her participation in an adequate and ra- 
tional program of physical education. In 
the large school, her efforts should be given 
to the procurement of well-equipped play- 
grounds, an athletic field, a gymnasium 
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social betterment. 


The depen 


ence of physical vigor, mental efficie; 


tions to 


and moral stamina on normal physiologi 
processes make health essential to inte] 
tual achievement, the excellence of pers 
In the 


guage of Spencer, ‘‘to be a good an 


ality and abiding happiness. 


is the first requisite to success in life, ar 
to be a nation of good animals is the 
condition to national prosperity.”’ 

The teacher’s part in the promotior 
the health of the children under her chai 
is a large and responsible réle—one 
‘rreater and more difficult 


is becoming 


cy 
the centers of hygienic, social and mi 
training move steadily away from the |} 
But it 


opportunity to save one’s life by spendir 


towards the school. is a glori 


it for others and to help mankind cont 


its march from the jungle to the hi 
] 
I 


which awaits those who_ look 


tiny 


aspire and climb. 


RESIDENTIAL 
II 


By Dr. W. H. COWLEY 


THE OHIO STATE 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY REVIVAL 

The attacks upon dormitories in eastern 
eolleges and the indifference toward them 
of state university administrators in the 
Middle West and West continued without 
abatement until the 1890’s. The importa- 
tion from Germany of the university idea, 
which brought Johns Hopkins, Clark and 
Chicago into existence and which changed 
Harvard, Columbia and other institutions 
into accentu- 
ated the swing from the British heritage to 
But the 
old-time American college was not to die 
It had been essentially an Alma 
as Cardi- 
by one.’’ 
It was not, he pointed out, ‘‘a foundry, or 


from colleges universities, 


a distinetly German emphasis. 


easily. 
Mater, ‘‘knowing her children,’’ 


1al Newman expressed it, ‘‘one 


UNIVERSITY 

a mint, or a treadmill.’’ Yet in the opinion 
of a large number of educators the univer- 
sity idea had transformed the college into 
just what Cardinal Newman said it ought 
not to be. Those who raised the protest 
agreed with Newman’s judgment of the 
nature of a college, and although they ree- 
ognized the need of explorations in search 
of new knowledge, they strongly dissented 
against the slaughter of Alma Mater as 4 
burnt offering upon the altar of research 
and scholarship. 

Several examples from a large array are 
perhaps sufficient to illustrate how strongly 
many college-minded professors felt about 
the matter. One comes from Yale and one 
each, interestingly enough, from Harvard 


and Chicago. Overwhelmed by the shat- 
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‘‘eollege life’’ over the country, 
ir T. Hadley, who was soon to become 


sident of Yale, asked these questions in 


Yale preserve its distinctive features as a 
n the midst of its widening work as a uni- 
Can it meet the varying intellectual 
es of modern life without sacrificing the 
traditions which have had so strong an 
pon character? Can it give the special 


} 


ich tl 


he community asks without en- 
broader education which has pro 
‘ations of ‘‘all round’’ men, trained 


well as intellectually ? 


[e went on to point out that ‘‘these are 
ns which every large college has to 
They are not peculiar to Yale. If 
feels their difficulty most, it is be- 
she is the largest representative of 

traditional American eollege idea, 

‘+h Harvard has, to all intents and pur- 

s, abandoned.’’ 

Even before Hadley’s pertinent queries, 
sidential idea, so strongly entrenched 

vale, had begun to penetrate into the 

liddle West. William Rainey Harper, a 
professor of Hebrew, had organized 

| become president of the University of 
Chicago in 1893, and he brought with him 
an enthusiasm for dormitories. He built 
ir (57.3 per cent. of the total building 
ibature at Chicago in 1893 was in dormi- 
ries’) in the first group of university 
buildings and sought money for more. In 
1900 he had erected seven ‘‘in spite of the 
prejudice against them at the time in the 
West on the ground that they were medi- 
aeval, British and autoeratic.’’** The Chi- 

\rthur T, Hadley, ‘‘ Four American Universi- 

’? pp. 83-84. New York: Harper and 

srothers, 1895. 
* Floyd W. Reeves, Ernest C. Miller and John 
Dale Russell, ‘*Trends in University Growth,’’ 

158. The University of Chicago Survey, Vol- 

ame I. Chieago: University of Chicago Press, 


‘Edwin E. Slosson, ‘‘Great American Universi- 
New York: Macmillan Company, 








ters of higher education, had its important 


influence upon arousing other Middle 


Western institutions to an interest in 
housing. 

Soon after Hadley’s plea for the college 
as opposed to the German university idea, 
important developments began to take 
place at Princeton. In 1901 a graduate 
department was organized under the dean- 
ship of Andrew I. West, and in contrast 
to the graduate work being done at Hop- 
kins, Harvard, Columbia and Chicago 
major emphasis was to be put upon the 
educational environment. ‘The Princeton 
people insisted that: 

the conditions surrounding the daily lives 
of graduate students at Princeton should be re- 
enforced and elevated, and the satisfaction of the 
double purpose pointed directly at a residential 
college where this body of advanced scholars would 
mingle freely in common daily association with 
one another, not leading solitary existences scat- 
tered over the town, but securing in their distine- 
tively graduate life the enriching advantages of 
mutual incentives and community of intellectual 
interests coupled with an identity in mode of liv- 
ing, advantages obtainable in no other way so well 
as in residential intimacies like those so peculiarly 


characteristic of Princeton undergraduate life.19 


The building of the beavtiful graduate 
school at Princeton several years later im- 
plemented this philosophy, but meanwhile 
Woodrow Wilson, who had been inaugu- 
rated as president in 1902, established the 
preceptorial system in 1905, modeled di- 
rectly after the systems in vogue at Oxford 
and Cambridge. Since Princeton dormi- 
tories were not adapted to the complete 
taking over of English methods, Mr. Wil- 
son in 1907 proposed a scheme for social 
coordination known as the Quadrangle 
Plan. This contemplated the grouping of 
the dormitories of the university into a 
number of quadrangles and the housing of 
unmarried members of the faculty with 
students in order ‘‘to bring them in close 
19 V, L. Collins, Op. cit., p. 267. 
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eago leadership, so potent in all other mat- 
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habitual natural association with under- 
graduates and so intimately tie the intel- 
lectual and social life of the place into one 
another. ’’*° 

Because the quadrangle plan involved 
the the 


trenched club system at Princeton, alumni, 


abandonment of strongly en- 
students and some members of the faculty 
rose in vigorous protest. In much bitter- 
ness President Wilson dropped his project ; 
but the stir which his writings and ad- 
dresses created, not only at Princeton but 
throughout the United States, focused at- 
tention once again to the important values 
of the and 


brought a resurgence of interest and even 


English residential system 
enthusiasm for reintroducing into Ameri- 
can colleges the programs of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The un- 
fortunately met serious snags, but Presi- 


Princeton program 
dent Lowell, who twenty-five years later 
the Harvard, 
began actively upon his succession to the 


introduced house plan at 
Harvard presidency in 1909 to work toward 
the Wilsonian objectives. 

Lowell had been influenced not only by 
Wilson’s ideas and experiences at Prince- 
ton, but he very likely also read the articles 
of Edwin E. 
which appeared in fourteen issues of The 
Independent during 1909 and early 1910, 
and which were later published as a volume 
*’ Great . 
dominant 

the need of individualization in the 


21 <¢¢s 


is the weak 


Slosson on higher edueation 


entitled American Universities.’ 


ne motif pervaded Slosson’s 
book 
colleges! ‘‘Here,’’ he wrote, 
point of all the great colleges, and even of 
the smaller ones—the lack of personal con- 
tact between teacher and student. It is not 
due to the influx of an overwhelming num- 
ber of students, because the faculty has 
generally grown in proportion or more. It 
is partly due to defective organization and 
partly to the development of a new school 

20 Woodrow Wilson, The Princeton Alumni 
Weekly, June 12, 1907. 

21 Edwin E, Slosson, Op. cit., pp. 17-18, 76. 
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of teachers, who detest teaching, who look 
upon students as a nuisance, and elass work 
as a waste of time. Almost every edu- 
eator, if asked what was the main fault . 
our large colleges, would have said that 
was the loss of personal relationship be 
tween instructor and student, resulting in 
ill-adapted and careless teaching on the one 
side and in diversion of interest on thi 
other. Teacher and pupil were not even o; 
opposite ends of the same log. They were 
at opposite ends of a telephone working 
only one way.’’ Mr. Slosson even went si 
far as to point out that at Harvard (Eliot 
had just resigned and no one knew wh 
would follow him) ‘‘it will be the duty of 
President Eliot’s suecessor to see that indi 
vidualized education is applied.”’ 
Whether or not Mr. Lowell read 
Slosson’s articles, certain it is that 
began even in his inaugural address 
sponsor the doctrine to which Slosson gay: 
voice and for which Wilson had worked s 
vigorously at Princeton. He devoted lis 
address entirely to Harvard College and its 
needs, neglecting even to mention researe! 
and scholarship. He talked 
‘feollege life,’’ a phrase w! 
He suggested that grad- 


about 
values of 
Eliot never used. 
uate education had sabotaged the distinc 
tive functions of the college. He urged 
that dormitories, especially for freslmen 
be built and that everything within reason 
be done to develop undergraduates as peo 
ple as well as students. ‘‘Among his othe 
wise sayings,’’ he pointed out,” ** Ari 
remarked that man is by nature a s 
animal; and it is in order to develop lis 


19 


powers as a social being that American ¢ ) 
The object of the undergradt 
ate department is not to produce hermits 
each imprisoned in the cell of his own i 
tellectual pursuits, but men fitted to tak 


leges exist. 


22. A. Lawrence Lowell, ‘‘Inaugural Address,” 
quoted by S. E. Morison, ‘Development of 
vard University, 1869-1929,’’ p. Ixxix. Cambridr 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1930. 
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places in the community and live in 
tact with their fellow men.’’ 
program which Lowell inaugurated 
1909 moved forward slowly during his 
ty-four-year administration, bringing 
ntration of studies in special fields 
the sophomore year, comprehensive 
nations, reading tutorial 
; and finally the much-discussed House 
What Wilson had failed to accom- 
by direct attack Lowell achieved two 
les later by Fabian indirection. But 
meanwhile other favor of 
tories were accumulating. Three of 
deserve discussion: First, the effect 
i all institutions of the several women’s 
eges in the East; second, the emphasis 
{ upon dormitories, especially in the 
ldle West, by deans of women, and third, 
‘lamor of students and alumni in de- 
' of ‘‘eollege life’’ and the dormitory 
is ameans thereto. 
unt Holyoke, Wellesley, Vassar and 
Smith had all been organized during the 
second half of the nineteenth century on 
distinctly residential bases. It might be 
very well for men’s colleges and coeduca- 
tional institutions to put students upon 
eir own, but few in those days were 
ing to allow young women undergradu- 
ites to shift for themselves. The notion 
that women were physically unequal to 
igher edueation had by no means com- 
pletely died down, and the Victorian 
morality left no room for anything but 
strict housing regimentation. 

In time these women’s colleges grew to 
‘onsiderable influence, especially in coedu- 
‘ational institutions. Many of their gradu- 
ates joined the faculties of Middle Western 
colleges and universities, and they brought 
with them the housing philosophy. Some 
became deans of women, and 
charged with the social and physical wel- 
‘are of their students, they gave devoted 
and continuous attention to housing. 

The first deans of women, although usu- 


periods, 


influences in 


of them 
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had been 
pointed in the early days in the Middle 
West, but in the late nineties their numbers 
grew, and in 1902 a small group of them 
met at Northwestern University and laid 
the foundations for a permanent organiza- 
To-day this organization totals some 


ally ealled preceptresses, ap- 


tion. 
1,500 members, and during the past three 
decades it has been a powerful influence, 
especially in the direction of bringing the 


attention of administrators to the housing 
The annual meetings 
Deans of 


of women students. 
of the National Association of 
Women always devote considerable time to 
housing, and in its first years a large frac- 
tion of their discussions were on this topic. 
Considering the primitive conditions of 
rooming houses as they existed in the 
Middle West, even in the first decade of 
this century, it is no wonder that the deans 
have been persistent in their efforts to 
create better living arrangements for their 
charges. 

A survey of rooming houses at a Middle 
Western institution in 1906 brought out 


22a 


these facts: 

. that 18 of the 40 householders admitted 
both sexes; that approximately 30 householders 
permitted students:to provide and prepare their 
own food; that cooking, eating, and 
studying were done in the same room; that in 
these houses girls had no parlors in which to enter- 
tain friends or callers; that none of the houses 
provided single beds; that only six had bathrooms 
and inside toilets; that ten had furnace heat; that 
three still used kerosene lamps. ... Those doing 
light housekeeping might wash and iron in their 
own rooms, where kitchen duties were usually taken 


sleeping 


eare of on kerosene stoves. ... 


By slow, persistent effort the deans of 
women have succeeded in improving the 
rooming houses in which a large percentage 
of their students are still forced to live. 
Mueh remains to be done, but the appear- 

22a Caroline Grote, Housing and Living Condi- 
tions of Women Students. T. C., Columbia Uni- 
versity, Contributions to Education, No. 507, 1932, 


pp. 25-26. 
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ance on many campuses of new dormitories 
during the past thirty years has consider- 


ably ameliorated the situation. Dormi- 


tories have not only put marginal rooming 


houses out 


of business, but they have also 
The 


deans of women have made a large eontri- 


set standards for those that remain.”% 


bution to improving the living and, there- 
the 
Their vigilance, moreover, continues 


fore, educational environment of stu- 
dents. 
and will very likely always be one of their 
dominant interests. 

In turning to the third of these supple- 
mentary influences toward a revival of in- 
student housing, it must be re- 
membered that 
understand the term to-day, has grown up 


1860’s. The first intercollegiate 


terest in 
‘‘eollege life,’’ as we 
since the 
athletic contest of any sort was a boat race 
between Yale and Harvard in 1852 on Lake 
Seventeen years later the 
first football took 
place, but in general both sports and social 


W innipiseogee. 
intercollegiate game 
life were undeveloped. During this period 
a few student publications existed, but they 
were in general poorer than the journalistic 
ventures of our preparatory school students 
of to-day. Because a large percentage of 
students planned eareers in the ministry 
and in the law, debating had some voea- 
tional value, but intercollegiate contests did 
not begin until the seventies in the Middle 
West and not until the nineties in the East. 


l’raternities had been part of the college 


scene for four or five decades, but the fra- 
ternity house had not yet appeared and the 
societies were comparatively few in number 
and insignificant in prestige. The guitar 
and banjo had recently been introduced, 
but polite people still considered dancing a 
libidinous device of Satan. 

The football played in those days re- 
sembled a street brawl more than a game, 
and Uni- 
3ulletin, 
Vol, I, 


Land-Grant Colleges 
Office of Education 


(Directed by A. J. 


23 ‘*Survey of 
versities.’’ U. S. 


1930, No. 9. 
p. 426. 


Klein.) 
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since twenty-five men made up a team, and 
the players wore no uniforms. Yale played 
Columbia in 1872 with twenty men on 
side, and Princeton and Harvard played in 
1876 with fifteen men on a side. It was) 
until 1880 that the eleven-man team bec: 
standard, and until 1890 paid coaches had 
not yet Basketball, hockey, 
soccer, tennis and swimming were n 


appeared. 


become college sports for some years, and 
track had not begun until the seventies 
Athletic letters were not generally awarded 
until the last decade of the century. Ath- 
letic cheers and cheer leaders arrived wit) 
their about 
same time. 
athletics, Yale first adopting green in 1853 
and Harvard crimson at the suggestion « 
Eliot when, as a member of the crew that 
rowed against the Boston Irish in 1858, ly 


questionable pageantry 


College colors came in wit 


and another oarsman wore ¢rimson hand- 
kerchiefs upon their heads. ‘‘Fair Har- 
vard’’ had been written in 1836 on 

occasion of the bicentennial anniversary 

Harvard’s -founding, but most 
present-day college songs did not come int 
after athletic contests grew i! 


f nr 
Ol OUl 


vogue until 
popularity. 

By the beginning of the century this new 
type of college life had become thoroughly 
entrenched in practically every college and 
university in the country. It had likewise 
become an important part of the system ol 
values of the great majority of alumni. T 
many graduates the contributions to thei 
education from athletics and from extra- 


] 
] + 


curricular activities in general appeared 
them to be more important and more last 
ing than their classroom and _ laboratory 
work, and they sought to foster every | 
strument that would keep or expand 
give-and-take of intimate und 
graduate life. The alumni were chieily 
sponsible for scuttling Wilson’s Quad- 
rangle Plan at Princeton because it seemed 
likely to undermine the undergraduat 
social system ; they gave Eliot many uneas) 


active 
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ys and nights; and even Hadley at Yale, 
ugh generally sympathetic with their 
ions, had difficulty in keeping them 
: At Co- 
mbia, where the absence of residence halls 


m stealing the academic show. 
id interfered with the development of a 
lege life as colorful as at other compar- 
e institutions, the alumni in the nineties 

up a demand for dormitories. In 1896 
Board of Trustees capitulated and 
pted a resolution in favor of raising 
ney for student buildings. The action 
ught immediate alumni enthusiasm and 
attracted considerable newspaper attention. 
niversity officials were interviewed, and 
among their statements was one from Dean 

Van Amringe which appeared in the New 

York Evening Post of November 21, 1896, 

ind which summarized the situation : 


. Since the acquisition of the new site, there 
perhaps, no single matter connected with the 
ege that has received more general attention 

re hearty commendation than the dormitory 

It has been looked to by students and 

mni as a means of supplying what the college 

always lacked, an opportunity to cultivate 
t is distinctly known as college life... . 


The rejuvenation of the belief that where 
and how students live is of large educa- 

mal significance has by these several 
means been achieved; the Hadley protest 
at Yale, the establishment of dormitories at 
Chicago, the efforts of Wilson at Princeton, 
the Lowell program at Harvard, the resi- 
lential philosophy of the eastern women’s 
‘olleges, the work of the deans of women 
finally the hue and ery for more stu- 
life from students and alumni. The 
pinion built up by these several forces in 
favor of dormitories accumulated to such 

tency that it rapidly spread through the 
Cornell, which had been under 
the Tappan influence in the person of 
President White, built a small cottage for 
women in 1898 and its first large dormitory 
in 1914. Minnesota erected its first build- 
ing for women in 1897, Illinois in 1916, and 


nd 


] 
lent 


country. 
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even Michigan fell in line with two in 1915. 
Hundreds of other colleges and universities 
have followed these Eastern and Middle 
Western leaders, and the movement 
gone steadily forward. It 
siderably hampered by the depression, but 
That it will 


has 
has been econ- 


it has remained actively alive. 
continue to become even more important 
ean hardly be doubted. 


Tue THREE DoMINANT HovusING 
PHILOSOPHIES 


Proponents of dormitories have accom- 
plished much of edueational importance 
during the past thirty years. It must be 
pointed out with emphasis, however, that 
the great majority of dormitories, even 
those built in recent years and many now 
being erected, not been 
primarily as educational agencies. 


conceived 
They 


have 


house students in comfort and almost com- 
plete safety, and they serve vitally in the 
social development of undergraduates. 
Organically, however, they are separate 
from the curriculum and the active intel- 
lectual life of the colleges. Few housing 
plans, besides those in effect at Harvard 
and Yale, at once house students and bring 
them into daily formal and informal rela- 
tionship with the faculty. 
Expensive plants, such as those at Harvard 
and Yale, will never be possible for more 
than a small fraction of American colleges 
and universities, but the values which ac- 
erue from this interlinking of living ar- 
rangements and educational effort ( 

cially at Harvard) will more than likely 
lead to the adaptation at other institutions 
of buildings, which are now merely dormi- 
tories, into residences which more actively 
contribute to the educational process. 

This brief critical discussion upon the 
foundation of a historical gives 
point to contrasting three major housing 
philosophies, all of which have their ad- 
herents in American institutions of higher 
education. First, the British point of view 


members of 


(espe- 


review 
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t at Harvard and to a de- 


bes 


exemplified 
at Yale; 


ophy still dominant a 


second, German philos- 
Universities of 
third, the 


developed 


t the 
Nebraska; 

hod 
impact of British 


1} 
Lic 


and and 


which has 


and German 
British system makes the 


the center of the student’s 


residence 


formal as as his informal edueation. 
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The German principle rules out the des 
bility of any concern with the student 

side the lecture hall and, therefore, esc] 
The 
gives students body shelter (sometimes 


dormitories. American compro) 


a small fraction of the total enrolment 


varying degrees of social education, but 


yet it remains considerably apart from 
curricular life of the campus. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE SCHOOL STRIKE IN MEXICO 
HarRoup B. 
New York Times trom Guadalajara, Jaliseo, 


Mexico, reports that on December 3 thirty per 


HINTON in a wireless dispateh to 
Lite 
cent. of Jalisco’s school children failed to attend 
school, in defianee of the federal law. According 
Acting Governor Ignacio 


Jacobo, the state is deferring for the present any 
move to punish the parents while the situation is 
being studied. 

The school strike springs from a misunder- 
standing, according to Senor Jacobo, the par- 
ents believing that the federal “socialistie educa- 
tion” system, opposed by Mexiean Catholies, is 
already in effect. As a matter of fact, he states, 
Jalisco has given its teachers no instructions. 

The State University was closed two months 
ago by the authorities because of the refusal of 
the students to admit the right of the govern- 
ment to prescribe the governmental theories to 
be taught. The fight on “socialistic education” 
is the front on which the Catholic Chureh is now 
concentrating its forces, believing that the pro- 
posed primary instruction definitely renounces 
God and the family. 

Senor Jacobo stated that priests in Jalisco 
were obeying the restrictive laws in general in 
so far as the authorities were aware, except in 
exhorting parents from the pulpit and at the 
confessional to keep their children out of school 
in the hope that the government will modify its 
program. 

In the neighboring State of Durango it is said 

24'The English provincial universities have not 
followed the example of Oxford and Cambridge. 
Founded in the nineteenth century or later they 
have encountered the same financial problems as 


American state universities. 


that indignant fathers are kidnapping tea 
who have indicated their willingness to 


“socialistic education.” As a result, Gove 


Carlos Real has announced that for « 


teacher kidnapped he would imprison one prik 


Im part 


Schools in other parts of the country are not 


in session now. An organization has 


formed in Mexico, D. F., however, to ex 


mothers to keep their children out of school, an 
to pay the fines of those punished for doing s 


Mr. Hinton reports that there is no doubt | 


the Catholies feel that if they can influence t 


government to modify its school program an 


en 


of the whole anti-churech campaign is possible. 


MILITARY TRAINING AT THE LAND 


GRANT COLLEGES 


THE Supreme Court on December 3 handed 


down an opinion unanimously sustaining 


e} 


right of the University of California and ot! 


land grant colleges to require military training 


as a part of their curricula and to deny ad! 


sion to students refusing to comply, thus 


holding the suspension by the regents of Albert 
W. Hamilton and W. Alonzo Reynolds, Jr., | 
refused because of religious and conscientious 


objections to submit to military training. 
In an opinion read by Justice Butler, 


court said: 


Government, federal and state, each in its own 


++ 


sphere owes a duty to the people within its jurs- 


Nn? 
U} 


V ihe 


diction to preserve itself in adequate strength t 


maintain peace and order and to assure tlie 
enforcement of law. 
reciprocal duty, according to his capacity, to 


port and defend government against all eneme 
The privilege of the native-born conscientiou 


objector to avoid bearing arms comes not fron 


And every citizen owes te 
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stitution but from the Acts of Congress. That 

may grant or withhold the exemption as in 

visdom it sees fit; and if it be withheld, the 

born conscientious objector can not success- 
assert the privilege. 

No other conclusion is compatible with the well- 

nig mitless extent of the war powers as above 

ited, which include, by necessary implication, 

ywer, in the last extremity, to compel the 

1 service of any citizen in the land, without 

1 to his objection or his views in respect of 

istice or morality on the particular war or 


1 general. 


» opinion quoted from the court’s decision 
holding the Massachusetts compulsory vac- 
tion law, where it outlined the liberties 

teed to the individual under the Four- 
Amendment, but said: 


yet he may be compelled, by force if need 
iinst his will and without regard to his per- 
vishes or his pecuniary interests, or even his 
s or political convictions, to take his place 
ranks of the army of his country and risk 
nees of being shot down in its defense. 
nly, there is no ground for the contention 
regents’ order, requiring able-bodied male 
s under the age of twenty-four as a con- 
of their enrolment to take the prescribed 
tion in military science and tactics, trans- 
gresses any constitutional right asserted by these 
ints. 
contention that the regents’ order is repug- 
to the Briand-Kellogg peace pact requires 
msideration. In that instrument the United 
States and other high contracting parties declare 
that they condemn recourse to war for the solu- 
f international controversies and renounce 
an instrument of national policy in their 
regulations with one another, and agree that the 
settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts 
' may arise among them shall never be sought 
except by pacific means. 
Clearly there is no conflict between the regents’ 
ler and the provisions of the treaty. 


Justiee Cardozo, who was joined in his opin- 
by Associate Justices Brandeis and Stone, 
expressed agreement, but made the point that 
the conscientious objector, if his liberties were 
tended as suggested in the eurrent ease, 


ght refuse to contribute taxes in furtherance of 
rt, whether for attack or defense, or in further- 
nf 


f any other end condemned by his conscience 
ligious or immoral. 





The right of private judgment has never yet 
been so exalted above the powers and the compul 
sion of the agencies of government. One who is a 
martyr to a principle—which may turn out in the 
end to be a delusion or an error—does not prove 
by his martyrdom that he has kept within the law. 


While affirming the action of the university 
regents and concurring in the opinion of the 
majority, Mr. Cardozo held that : 


There is no oceasicn at this time to mark the 
limits of governmental power in the exaction of 
military service when the nation is at peace. 


He pointed out that the petitioners had not 
been required to bear arms for any hostile pur- 
pose, offensive or defensive, and said: 


If they elect to resort to an institution for higher 
education maintained with the state’s moneys, then 
and only then they are commanded to follow 
courses of instruction believed by the state to be 
vital to its welfare. Instruction in military sci- 
ence, unaccompanied here by any pledge of mili 
tary service, is not an interference by the state 
with the free exercise of religion when the liber- 
ties of the Constitution are read in the light of a 
century and a half of history during days of peace 
and war. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE AND FEDERAL 
EMERGENCY RELIEF 

Dr. TYLER DENNETT, president of Williams 
College, on November 25 answered the attack 
made as a result of his refusal of Federal Emer- 
gency Relief Administration funds by Harry L. 
Hopkins, Federal Relief Administrator. Dr. 
Dennett in a speech on the general subject of 
“Our Bureaucracy,” which inaugurated the sea- 
son of the Williams College Forum, took as an 
example the recent incident of Mr. Hopkins’s 
attack on his stand against FERA aid to needy 
stydents. He had earlier maintained that under 
a bureaucracy there was a tendency for the sys- 
tem to become bigger and bigger, the conception 
being that the larger the more important, and 
that the bureaucrat finally ended by regarding 
the taxpayer “as a public enemy.” 

Mr. Hopkins, in a speech to presidents of land 
grant eolleges and universities, had mentioned 
Dr. Dennett’s earlier refusal of federal financial 
aid, saying it was “a lot of nonsense,” and criti- 
cizing Williams and the few other New England 
edueational institutions which have refused gov- 
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“overly-endowed aristocratic 


hat they have cer- 


us shall not have.” 


llege this year its 
this college has not 
ts funds derived 
s but has also dipped into 
about $30,000 

We preferred to 
American 


upon the 


the president made an ap- 
to the 


anthropy to exert itself 


and then, when Williams Col- 
earry 


me others, agreed to 


all its students who are judged 


also in need of financial as- 


to the FERA, Mr. Hop- 


recourse T 


and 


instead of recognizing a 


Have we reached 


if and, 
snobbish. 


that 


cauis us 


this country every one who 


pass 1n Ul 


federal aid is a snob? 


iams College has always welcomed poor boys. 
Every 


thirty ago. 
ims College, as Mr. Hopkins 


h three years 
who knows Willia 


I was one of them 


evidently does not, knows that there is no college 
e country where the poor boy is more welcome 
There is no campus that 


is more uncomfortable for the poor little rich boy 
to college with money and nothing else 


‘ts a better break. 


A 


who comes 
mney will get him through. 
+} 


assumption tha 


and thinks m 


As for tl t every boy ought to 
ducation merely because he wants 
that is pure sentimentalism. Of 
course, boys faced with the alternative of college 
or greasing cars in a gas station will prefer col- 
ve, But it does not follow that because a boy 
college 
to have it. of all 


of the American 


of excitement on a 
Least 
yuld he » expense 
Taxpayer. 
Williams ge 1 
taking FERA 
that approves of the New Deal he 
But if he does not ap- 
have the embar- 
that 


is arguing against his 


College is still proud of the fact that 
any 


( 


it is not money. If there is 


professor here 
is perfectly free to say so. 


; ot las + 
it he at least 


does not 
rassment of knowing that 


FERA econom are bad he 
own salary. 
STRIKE OF STUDENTS OF JOURNAL- 


ISM AT THE STATE UNIVERSITY 
OF LOUISIANA 


journalism at Louisiana State 


prove of 


when he teaches 


STUDENTS of 
University staved away from their classes on No- 


VoL. 40, No. 


vember 28 in a protest strike against the 
pension of twenty-six students and against ce 
sorship of The Reveille, the undergraduate ney 
paper, by university authorities, said to haye 
been undertaken at the command of Senator 
Huey P. Long. The twenty-six students 
pended signed a petition to Dr. James M. Smith, 
president of the university, demanding freedon 
of the campus press from the censorship, and re- 
instatement of the newspaper staff, who resigned 
on imposition of the censorship. 

Dr. Smith on November 28 conferred 
student leaders and members of the faeulty, bu 
announced at the end of the day that the situa- 
tion had not changed. He is reported to haye 
said: 

About 


suspended 


fifteen of the twenty-six students wl 


were have asked for reinstate: 
Being a reasonable man, I will consider eac] 
plication on its merits. Thus far, however, 
have been no reinstatements and there is no chang 
in the situation. I’m in this thing as a matter of 
principle and I’m going to see it through. If tl 
board of supervisors does not see fit to back 
up they can get a new president. I’m going t 
stick with it, and I don’t give a hang what 


board member thinks. 


New petitions demanding reinstatement ot 
the twenty-six suspended students have bee: 
started in a series of protest meetings of jour 
nalism students. 

According to the newspapers, the censors! 
order was issued by university authorities 
the direction of Senator Long, who is sai 
have recently had himself appointed a mem! 
of the board of supervisors after having seen 
an advance page proof a letter from a student 
eritieal of his efforts to make Abe Mickal, w 
member of the Stat 
Senate “without an After several 
days the censorship was lifted, but it was later 
reestablished. An 
dated December 3, reports that Senator Long 
states that he “never censored or 
taken to censor anything published at Louisiana 


versity star halfback, a 
election.” 


pat 


Associated Press dis} 


mnce? 
] f 


has 


State University.” 


THE CCC CAMPS AND THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORS 


THE American Association of 


Universit} 


Professors at its recent meeting in | 
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npted by the recent action of Robert Fech- 
CCC director, in banning from the camps 
hook “Men and Machines,” passed a resolu- 
proposed by Dr. F. K. Richtmyer, dean of 
Graduate School of Cornell University, re- 
sting President Roosevelt to take action in 
matter. The treatise, which deals with the 
of increasing mechanization on craftsmen, 


; written by Professor William F. Ogburn, 


University of Chicago. The resolution 


association is informed that the director of 
Civilian Conservation Camps shows a disposi- 
interfere with the freedom of teaching and 
ruct the program of the educational director 
mps. 
s association respectfully requests President 
to whom the director of the CCC is 
responsible, to review the matter. 
rthermore, this association requests President 
velt and the Congress to expand greatly the 
nal program of the camps in order that the 
nen may have the opportunity of becoming 
intelligent with regard to the industrial and 
roblems which confront the civilized world. 


recent statement, Dr. Charles H. Jndd, 
the School of Edueation at the Uni- 


of Chicago, says: 


itors will regard the decision to suppress 
mphlet as a very serious matter, because it 
important question whether information 
momie and social problems can be taught 

ic institutions. The pamphlet contains a 
tly innocent and quite useful discussion of 
ial implications of the machine. It was 
by a leading authority on that subject. It 
proved by competent educators. There is 
in herding 300,000 boys together unless 

in do something for them intellectually as well 
sically. The educational reading materials 
at the camps are certainly now in- 


an Judd reported that several prominent 


cators in the East are already actively inter- 


n knowing the reasons for the banning 


he pamphlet. Dr. Ogburn’s pamphlet, he 


ned, is the first of a series now in prepa- 


n for CCC use which have been made pos- 


yy a grant of $40,000 for that purpose 


e General Education Board of New York. 


dueational program of the CCC was 
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drawn up by the office of education of the 
Department of the Interior. Dean C. 8. Marsh, 
on leave of absence from the University of 
Buffalo, is in immediate charge of the CCC 
educational work. 


THE NATIONAL INTERFRATERNITY 
CONFERENCE 

THE National Interfraternity Conference, at 
the closing session on December 1 of its twenty- 
sixth annual meeting at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
decided, according to a report in The New 
York Times, to commit itself to a policy of 
complete cooperation with college administra- 
tors as a means of increasing the popularity of 
national college fraternities. It was the opin- 
ion of the delegates from the sixty-six fraterni- 
ties represented that such a policy was neces- 
sary to restore to the undergraduate societies 
the prominent position which they had once 
held. 

The future course of the association was out- 
lined by LeRoy E. Kimball in an address fol- 
lowing his induction as chairman for the ensuing 
year. Mr. Kimball stated that there has been 
much talk as to the existence of an unfriendly 
feeling in the colleges towards the fraternities, 
adding that he knew “of no college president or 
dean opposed to the ideal social fraternity. It 
will be the aim of the new administration to 
press forward with intelligent optimism and in- 
telligent competence. We shall get nowhere un- 
less we work hand in hand with the colleges.” 

It was stated at the conference that national 
college fraternities and their individual chapters 
are facing the greatest crisis in a generation, 
and the subject was discussed by representa- 
tives of the National Undergraduate Interfra- 
ternity Council, which met in conjunction with 
the National Interfraternity Conference. A 
more favorable picture of the trend of national 
fraternities was given by Peter C. Hitt, a senior 
at Yale and a member of Beta Theta Pi. He 
said that at Yale University there has been a 
revival of interest in the campus fraternity, due 
mainly to the college house experiment insti- 
tuted there. The effect of the house unit plan 
will not be to exclude the fraternity but to com- 
plement its activities. There will still be a 

definite need for the undergraduate societies. 
Unsafe and unsanitary conditions in fra- 
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ternity houses were decried by several speakers 1893. There are accommodations for 3,000,00 
who dealt with the maintenance question. The volumes and future provision can be mac 
this subject was led by George an additional million. 
of Athens, Ohio, national presi- A frieze around the top of the fifth 
t of the Theta Chi fraternity, in whose house — bears the names of eighteen men of letters, \ 
Dartmouth nine men died on February 25 panels under the large front windows ar 
phyxiation caused by defective flues. The seribed with the names of twenty-four Am: 
conference adopted the following resolution statesmen and authors. 

Reproduced on the three panels over the 
entrance is the seal of King’s College, used | 
1754 to 1784; the seal of Columbia Colles 
der the regents of the University of the 
for expert investigation of New York, in use from 1784 to 1787, a 


dormitories, fraternity and the center, the seal of Columbia College, 


submitted by Mr. Lasher: 
National Interfraternity 
its executive committee, make 


persistent appeal to college 


arge rooming houses as a has been in use since 1787, and is used | 
as and sanitation hazards. entire university to-day. 
South Hall contains sixteen special ri 
rooms, in addition to the main reading roo! 





lution adopted by the confer- 


hat colleges where fraternities in- ' 
the departmental seminar and work 


Fifteen tiers of book stacks occupy the « 


portion of the building, each air-cond 


he National Fraternity Conference 
sented be sounded out to determine the 


which they will cooperate with the : oii ; 
to provide the best conditions of book si 


On the ground floor is the Harkness Ac 
Theater, an assembly room seating abx 


Traternitl in establishing resident adviser- 
ships. 


The meeting closed with the luncheon of the 


ii 


persons. 
Dr. Butler referred to the library as 
oratory, where students at Columbia may 


College Frate rnity Editors’ Association, at 
which Arthur S. Draper, editor of The Literary 


Digest, was guest speaker. 


facilities for reference to sources and autho: 


THE NEW LIBRARY OF COLUMBIA ties such as they have never before e: 

UNIVERSITY “This building,” he said, “is not only a 
CoLtumBiA UNIversity on November 30 for- ment to academic progress, but it is a pr 
mally opened South Hall, the new library of academic accomplishment yet to com 
erected at a cost of $4,000,000, the gift of Ed- Dr. Buchan, in his address, stressed the 


ward S. Harkness. Addresses were made by _ tance of the “humanities” as the ideal o! 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the tion rather than the mere “acquisition 0 
%”9 


university, and Dr. John Buchan, English author _ ing. 
and member of Parliament for the Seottish Uni- Mr. and Mrs. Harkness sat in the 
versities. On the speakers’ platform were Roger I! 

The building is in Italian Renaissance style librarian of Columbia University; Dr. [ler! 
and was designed by James Gamble Rogers, Putnam, librarian of Congress; Harry M. L 
architect of the Sterling Library at Yale Uni-  denberg, librarian of the New York Public Li- 
versity. It is the twentieth of the twenty-nine brary; Professor Roswell Magill, of the | 
buildings in the original design of the Columbia  lumbia Law School, and James Gamble i 


campus on Morningside Heights as planned in trustee of the university. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


KATHARINE F. Lenroot, daughter of former Miss Grace Abbott, who resigned on 


Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin, aeting chief of become professor of public welfare 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Department School of Social Service of the University 
of Labor, has been appointed chief to sueceed Chicago. Miss Lenroot has a record of ninet 
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s of continuous service in the bureau and 
; held the position of assistant chief since 


~) 


Dr. Ropert ALLEN ARMSTRONG was elected 

¢ president of West Virginia University 
December 1. He will take office on January 
nd will serve until June 30, 1935, or until a 


president is elected. 


\ DINNER on the occasion of the forty-fifth 
versary of Barnard College, Columbia Uni- 
sity, will be given on December 11 in honor 
George A. Plimpton, who has served the 
lege as trustee since its establishment and 
forty-one years as treasurer. Speakers at 
dinner, which will be presided over by Mrs. 
‘y Wise Miller, a trustee, will include Dean 
rinia C. Gildersleeve, Dr. Nicholas Murray 
er, Mrs. George Haven Putnam and Mr. 


ipton. 


Dr. Ropert Emory BLACKWELL, for over 


rty-two years president of Randolph-Macon 

College, who received the degree of master of 

from the eollege in 1874, celebrated his 
htieth birthday on November 14. 


Dr. FreperIcK B. Roprnson, president of the 
lege of the City of New York, has taken up 


work at the college after an absence of three 


ks eaused by illness. 


Dr. Ropert C, CLorurer, president of Rut- 
University, was elected president of the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and See- 
iry Schools at the recent meeting at Atlantic 
Dr. George William McClelland, vice- 
resident of the University of Pennsylvania, 
named secretary, and Stanley R. Yarnell, 
rincipal of the Germantown Friends School, 


surer. 


5 


Miss Mapet E. Srmpson was elected president 
of the New York State Teachers Association at 
e conclusion of its eighty-ninth annual meet- 
ng at Rochester, N. Y., on November 27. Miss 
Zoraida E. Weeks was chosen vice-president. 


CoLUMBIA University conferred the honorary 
rree of doctor of letters on December 3 on 
hn Buehan, British author and lecturer and 
member of Parliament from the Scottish univer- 
ities. Dr. Buchan delivered the principal ad- 
dress at the formal opening of the new library. 


J 
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Proressor IRA EUGENE CUTLER, chairman of 
the division of biological sciences and professor 
of zoology at the University of Denver, has been 
made professor emeritus. Professor Cutler has 
been connected with the university for thirty- 
six years, first as professor of both botany and 
zoology, and later of zoology. Dr. Humphrey 
Gray Owen, associate professor of zoology, has 
been appointed to succeed Dr. Cutler. 


Dr. Cuartes S. Tipretts, professor of eco 
nomies at the University of Buffalo, has been 
appointed dean of the School of Business Ad 
ministration at the University of Pittsburgh. 
He will take office on February 1. 

Dr. J. H. Smiru, formerly superintendent of 
schools at West Aurora, IIl., has been appointed 
director of the Training School of the State 
Teachers College at Oshkosh, Wis. 


CLARA BRIAN was recently appointed dean of 
women at the Northern Montana College. 


Dr. ArTUR Sauz, formerly professor of eco- 
nomies in the University of Heidelberg, is spend- 
ing the year at the Ohio State University as 
visiting professor of economies. He is eonduet- 
ing a seminar on “Technical Progress and Cap- 
italism.” 

Tue Rev. CLAuDE JENKINS, fellow of King’s 
College, London, dean of the faculty of theology 
and professor of ecclesiastical history in the 
University of London, has been appointed to 
the eanonry of Christ Church and regius pro- 
fessorship of ecclesiastical history in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, to succeed the Rev. E. W. 
Watson. 


AccorpING to the London Times, a chair of 
national health was inaugurated on November 1 
at Munich by Dr. Gerhart Wagner, head of the 
German Medical Association, who stated that 
the new chair would form a model for others. 
The first professor of the new faculty is Dr. 
Schultze, the Bavarian state commissioner of 
health. 


A BRONZE wall plaque of Professor Joseph S. 
Myers, professor in the School of Journalism 
of the Ohio Stste University from 1914 to 1927 
and director of the school from 1927 until his 
retirement with the title of emeritus last July, 
was presented to the university on November 23 








SCHOOL 


Karl B. 
the 


linner, 


State Journal, made 
of graduates and tormer 


Morrill ae- 


Vice president J. 4h 


aque on ot the university. 


in bas-relief, is the work of Pro- 
in I’. Frey, of the department of fine 

of the plaque was unveiled at the 
bronze itself is to 


Alumni 


tion, and the 


+ ee 


In time Lol 


Day next 


‘of Dr. Hugh D. Reed, since 1906 
professor of vertebrate zoology at Cornell Uni- 

‘sity, Wa presented to the university on 
November 17 by his graduate students and col- 
was formally 


leagues in the department. It 


presented by Dr. Julian D. Corrington, of 
Dr. Reed’s students, 
accepted for the 


Professor Simon H. Gage 


Rochester, who was one of 


and university by 


President F 


described the early history and development of 


arrand. 


zoology and the methods of 


the department of 
teaching that were used before 1900, when Dr. 
Reed 
jamin F, 
and of Dr. 
member of the faculty of the university. 


joined it as assistant. Professor Ben- 
Kingsbury told of their acquaintance 
Reed’s work as a student, graduate 
and 
tation was followed by an informal 


The presen 


reception, 


THE Penrose Medal of the Geological Society 


of America has been awarded to Dr. Charles 
Schuchert, emeritus professor of invertebrate 
paleontology at Yale University. The medal, 
which was established in 1925 by the late Dr. R. 
A. F. 


service 


Penrose, Jr., is given for distinguished 
contributions to the 
advancement of geologie science. It will be pre- 
sented to Dr. Schuchert at Rochester, N. Y., on 


and fundamental 


the oeeasion of the annual dinner of the society 


yn December 28. 


E}. E. OBERHOLTZER, superintendent of schools 
at Houston, Texas, and president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence this year, has com- 
pleted his work for the doctor’s degree at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. His disserta- 
tion is entitled “An Integrated Curriculum in 
Practise.” 

SPENCER head master of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, has been appointed head master 


of Winchester College. Mr. 


LEESON, 


Leeson sueceeds 


AND SOCIETY 
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Dr. A. T. P. Wilhams, who was recently 
pointec dean of Christ Church, Oxtord. 

A. E. Foor, for the past eleven years assist 
College, has been appoi 
head Delhi Dun Public Se} 


Delhi, India, which will open next Mareh. 


master of Eton 


master of the 
sum of £150,000 has been collected to erect 


school, which will be run on English | 


adapted to Indian needs and environment. 


GartH H. AkripGe, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Norphlet, Ark., has accepted a 
newly created position with the Julius Rosen 
wald Fund. He will act in a fact-finding and 
advisory capacity to state departments of & 
cation and the Federal Emergency Relief Ad 
ministration on the Emergency Edueation pro 


gram, particularly as it affects the Negro. 


Dr. Mary Dapney Davis, who organized 
FERA emergency nursery school program, ha 
been appointed full-time nursery-kindergart 
primary specialist of the Office of Education. 
Dr. Grace Langdon, formerly with the Institute 
for Child Development, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and Mrs. Jane E. Lubald, 
istrative funetions. Dr. Langdon has worked 
with Dr. Davis in the emergency nursery sch 


development since its inception a year ago. 


ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT MARGARET J 
McCoory, in charge of education for handi 
capped children, has been reelected for he 
third six-year term by the New York City 
Board of Education. 

Water H. Kuar, instructor in the summer 
school of Pennsylvania State College from 1927 
to 1934, has been appointed to be superviso! 
of fine and industrial arts of the Springfield, 
Massachusetts, publie schools. 

Artuur A. BALLANTINE, LL.D., Harvard 
University, assistant secretary of the United 
States Treasury from 1931 to 1933, and mem- 
ber of the law firm of Root, Clark, Buckner, 
and Ballantine, has been elected by the trustees 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
member of the board. 

JosePH W. Bart.ett, ’98, a business man 0! 
Mass., chairman of the Emergence) 
Finance Board of Massachusetts and forn 
chairman of the board which administered 


Newton, 
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Works Administration in the state, has 
n elected a member of the board of trustees 
\lassachusetts State College. 


Tue Rev. Dr. WimLLIAM GREENOUGH THAYER 
d on November 24 at the age of seventy-one 
ws. From 1894 until 1930 he was head of 
Mark’s preparatory school. On his retire- 
the alumni established a fund of $250,000 


mor of him and Mrs. Thayer. 


Dr. DupLEY WiILson WILLARD, head of the 
irtment of sociology at George Washington 


versity, died on November 27 from the re- 


ts of the explosion of an oil furnace in his 
He was forty-two years old. 

Ue. FRANK COE BARNES, who has been a mem- 

of the modern 

on College for thirty years and its chairman 


language department of 


ice 1906, died on November 30, at the age of 
seven years. 
Mrs. Heten M. SCOVILLE, principal emeritus 
the Seoville School for Girls, New York City, 
«1 on November 30, at the age of seventy-six 
lis VerY REVEREND GEORGE MILLIGAN, pro- 
emeritus of divinity and biblical eriti- 
at the University of Glasgow, died on No- 
mber 26, at the age of seventy-four years. 


New YorK UNIVERSITY was presented by the 

ch Government at ceremonies held on De- 
mber 3 with the university medal of the 
Amerieain, des Architectes 
recently awarded for excellence of 


“Groupe Société 
Dip omes” 
vk done in the department of design of the 
partment of architecture of the College of 
line Arts. Frank Cheney Farley, president of 
society, made the presentation, and Harold 

0. Voorhis, seeretary of the university, accepted 
‘medal in behalf of Chancellor Harry Wood- 
David Sarnoff, president of the 
lio Corporation of America and a member 


Chase. 


the council of the university, delivered an ad- 

s on “Art in the Radio Age.” 
lute 1935 meeting of the World Federation 
Kdueation Associations will be held next Au- 
gust in England, either in Oxford or in Cam- 
bridge. The meeting will be held in econjune- 
with the International Federation of Teach- 
Associations and the Bureau International 
L’Enseignement Secondaire, looking to a 
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more complete consolidation or coordination of 
these international societies working to the same 
It is expected that the invitation of Japan 
The tidal 
waves and typhoons of the Philippines ealled 
relief that 
arranged for the 1935 regional conference, for 
Teach- 


ers and others who contemplate attending the 


end. 
for 1935 will be renewed for 1936. 
eould not be 


for so much finanees 


whieh the association had been invited. 


1935 meeting in England should communicate 
with the headquarters office of the World Fed- 
eration of Education 1201 
teenth Street, Washington, D. C., at an early 


Associations, Six 
date. 

SIXTEEN western colleges and universities are 
to take an active part in the twelfth session of 
the Institute of World Affairs to be held at Los 
Angeles from December 9 to 14. On the pro- 
gram of the six-day session as special lecturers 
and round-table leaders wll be fifty-five speak- 
ers on international problems, representing 
Stanford University, the University of Cali- 
fornia, the California Institute of Technology, 
the Universities of Washington, Montana, Ne- 
vada, Arizona, University of Denver, Brigham 
Young University, Mills College, Occidental, 
University of California at Los Angeles, Scripps 
College, Redlands University, Pomona College 
and the University of Southern California. Dr. 
Eliot G. Mears, of Stanford University, is di- 
rector of the 1934 institute, which is sponsored 
by the Los Angeles University of International 
Relations of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 
ternational concern will be discussed at morning 


Political and economic problems of in- 


round-tables, afternoon general sessions and 


evening lectures. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘Far back into the 
mountains of West Virginia near Ripley, where 
it is reported that a Negro has not been seen 
in forty years, a group of colored citizens 
journeyed on November 15 to take part in an 
educational meeting. The meeting was a part. 
of a government project for adult education. 
The audience consisted exclusively of over four 
hundred white people, including farmers, com- 
The dis- 


cussion centered round the contribution of the 


mon laborers and small business men. 


Negro to American life. The addresses were 
delivered by I. J. K. Wells, state supervisor 


of Negro schools of West Virginia; Harry W. 
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Greene and Thomas E. Posey, professors at the 
West Virginia Musie by others 


of the colored The pro- 


State College. 


group was rendered. 
gram was most enthusiastically received, and the 
whole affair was regarded as one of the finest 
better wholesome race 


toward more and 


in West Virginia.” 


AccorDING to information from the office of 
the president, J. Nelson Norwood, Alfred Uni- 
vers cooperation with the Education De- 
partment ol the State of New York, has organ- 


ty, in 


ized two new emergency collegiate centers, one 
Medina. 
year at 


one at Two cen- 
last Bath 
There are now about 250 students 


‘a, and 


ters were organized and 


Jamestown. 
in these four centers under the auspices of 
Alfred University. James G. Stevens has been 
appointed supervisor of the centers, with head- 
at Alfred. 


quarters 
THI 
Rockefeller 
the 
September 1. 
lished for the intensive study of behavior prob- 


the 


Foundation, in child guidance at 


five-year program, financed by 


University of Rochester, terminated on 


This clinie was originally estab- 
pre-school age and 
adolescent period. While 


will be on a restricted basis, owing to 


ems in children of pre- 


the elinie will eon- 
tinue, it 


this reduction in the budget. 


CoLorapo STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE summer 
school, 1935, will be conducted on a plan that 


will take into consideration the desire of stu- 
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dents to attend the National Education Asso 
tion meetings in Denver. In the belief tha 
large number of students will want to com! 
business, study and recreation, Teachers Co 
is preparing for a large enrolment and at 
same time arranging the summer schoo! 
gram so that there will be ample time for m 
tain trips and a week off for the meeting 
Two sessions are to be held, one of nine we 
with a week’s intersession during meetings, a) 
one of six weeks, beginning on the day fo 
ing their close. 
PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE, for 
years a privately owned institution, has | 
transferred to public ownership, it has beer 
John G. Pew, a member of 
newly created Hyatt Mr. |] 
stated that the college has been purchased { 
the Hyatt family, which has owned it for t 
quarters of a century, and that it is to be « 


nounced by 
Foundation. 


ated as a purely non-profit institution in 
future by the foundation. In transferring t! 
college to public ownership Mr. Pew said that 
the Hyatt family, of which Colonel Frank K 
Hyatt, president of the college, is a member, | 
made a generous contribution to establish 
Hyatt Foundation. The reason for the chang 
he said, was to assure the perpetuation of 
college beyond the lives of present members 0! 
the Hyatt family and to give it an opportu: 
to enhance its work through the creation of « 


dowment funds. 


DISCUSSION 


THE TRUANT CHILD 
TRUANCY, especially in our city schools, pre- 
sents a persistent and serious problem. Juve- 
nile court statisties list this form of behavior 
as delinquency, and as constitutes a 
major item in all reports of this nature. The 
child who absents himself from school may be 


such it 


doing so in order to preserve his sense of ade- 
quacy by escaping from a situation in which 
his inferiority undergoes constant magnifica- 
tion. An inferiority feeling of this type is 
often traceable to low mentality, a speech de- 


fect or some specifie disability concerning a 


particular subject. Upon being questioned with 
regard to his truancy the child may declare 


no 


that he does not like school; but the underlyin 
sause for his defection is rarely revealed. 
4. Intensive investigations of child life and be 
havior have taught us that the individual 1s 
frequently unable to supply the correct reason 
for his conduct. As adults we are aware that 
our motives in most eases skilfully elude us, 
leaving only the dregs of rationalization. {Most 
truants fail to point out an acceptable reaso! 
for their absences because the real cause may ) 
obscured by a complexity of factors not obvious 
either to themselves or the teacher. 

To the teacher, on the other hand, the prob 
lem reduces itself to a question of whether « 
not the child will conform to the attendance 


y 
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ements. Rarely does she seek underlying 
In many schools the psychologist is 
where he does function his 


xistent, and 


es consist of mental examinations to de- 
intellectual status. The possibility of 
nal conflicts associated with truancy are 
nsidered. When repeated warnings fail, 
action and eoercion are resorted to as a 
ternative. The truant officer (whose in- 
into psychological mechanisms of human 

r is regrettably deficient) is expected to 
ist” the child. 
ir experience with a great many truants 
convineed us that excessive absence from 
issroom may have its roots in an intra- 
e conflict‘ traceable to the home situation. + 
factor might be suspected in cases where 
ild is of average intelligence and where 
cy is apparently unmotivated by some 

misallianece between the child and his 
An example will demonstrate a prob- 

this type. 

\ boy of average intelligence appeared to 
op a strong antipathy toward the school 
began to truant excessively. He was in- 
bly found at home. Initial questioning 
ted the statement that he “did not like” 

Investigation revealed no difficulty with 
iol subjects. Our findings, after a careful 

y of the case, showed that the parents were 

tremely incompatible, that the mother was a 

sterical personality who controlled her other- 
stable husband by frequently threatening 
ide. The boy remained at home in order to 

ard against the fulfilment of her threats. 

Another ease concerns a boy of very superior 

telligenee who from school 
intil he failed most of his subjects. An analy- 

proved that he was addicted to auto-erotic_ 
practises and feared that his classmates could 
read the results of these practises in his 
leatures, 

In both these eases adjustive work resulted 
i marked improvement and adjustment to the 
school and home. Force and threats might only 
intensified the problem. Persuasion 
would have been futile. 

We have also learned that truancy might be 
caused by inadequate clothing which engenders 
a sense of shame in the child. A poor home 
environment in which home study facilities are 


remained away 


nave 
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absent also contributes to truancy by reason of 
the fact that the child is loath to attend classes 
when his work is consistently poor. 

Truancy, as these examples will indicate, is 
by no means a simple problem of whether or 
not the child is willing to conform. It must be 
regarded as a symptom of some fundamental 
maladjustment. Psycho-therapeutic measures 
are indicated when truancy is not caused by 
patent mental retardation or through the in- 
fluence of bad companions. The work of the 
visiting teacher in conjunction with that of the 
school psychologist is of paramount importance 
in this Truancy is frequently a 
personality problem. 
by the school should be resorted to only when 
all other efforts at adjustment have failed. 


connection. 
Recourse to court action 


FRED Brown 
ALFRED WILLSON CHILDREN’S CENTER 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


THE COURSE AS A UNIT OF TEACHING 
WE hear a great deal to-day of teaching by 


larger units. It makes us think of problems, 


projects, challenges, jobs, activities, ete., al! 


designed as progressive methods by which the 
A 


series of such activities constitutes a course; a 


student is encouraged “to learn by doing.” 


series of courses, which is only the name for 
larger units, is in turn designed to lead the 
learner to a goal—graduation. 

The life of each individual must be evaluated 
in terms of its integration, its unity. If this 
be true, and we believe so, then our schools 
and our teachers need to adopt a new outlook. 
As it is, we appraise the product of our schools 
by the accumulation of units or credits, which 
are based on so many courses more or less suc- 
cessfully covered. It also indicates a certain 
amount of time served, each course representing 
a quarter, a semester or some such time-unit. 

Surely, all of us have at times felt some 
apprehension over this system of judging a 
pupil’s or student’s educational achievement. 
The point in view for our discussion is that 
the content of a course is so often broken up 
into fragments and presented to the learner, 
who is expected through some mysterious proc- 
ess to put the mosaic together and see the course 
as a beautiful well-ordered whole. Unfortu- 
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juently goes unre- are rushed through, arriving at graduation 
may or may not know a state of confusion and weariness, wonde1 

s own course, and the best what it is all about—if they do wonder. 
get there; the learner Some of our schools are trying to bring o 
his hands when he sets out of chaos by inaugurating comprehe: 
course or courses, at- examinations. The underlying principle is 
fense, perhaps, to acquire it will further correlation, attainment, s 
‘less unrelated facts to satisty power to think—not mere memory of unre 
required by the teachers. If facts. It is probably too early to draw de 

ich is the case within ¢ rse, at can we conclusions as to the merit of this practise; 
expect between ] it seems promising in ways. 

We are all n t aware of the situation, The educational menu which we spread 
but do little about it. Each teacher is an fore the learners to-day is largely cafet 
accepted expert in his field, and tends to view style. Unfortunately, many of our customers 
those in other fields with an amount of caution, lack foresight and experience as well as know 
at times culminating in open rivalry, if not edge to select a balanced meal. The result 
hostility. He may even go to the length of many eases is mental indigestion. One dis 
belittling the work done by colleagues, keeping does not agree with another. Probably what 
his own courses from contact with others for need as much as anything is to help our students 

ible contamination. It reminds, to see the relation of ideas, and thus of sub 
one of the now so popular Cellophane wrap- | matters. If we are to retain the course as 
ping. The whole matter appears inexcusable \ of the large units of instruction, its content 
and ridiculous in view of the fact that the only and its method should be evaluated in terms oi 
divisions of knowledge which we have were set its contribution to the whole—the growth, 
human mind. And when we find education of the learner. No course can sta! 
‘s of demarcation have become so on its own merit; it is merely a unit in 
threaten the efficiency of our edu-  learner’s total experience, and in that total es 
process, then we back up, using “larger perience it must be submerged. It must find i 
as ways and means to reach the desired proper place in the hierarchy of knowledges, 
end—integration. We have become aware that — skills and attitudes which are being inculcated 
problems in life are not solved by courses, but in the learner. In that case it will reinfor 
by our fused knowledges, our integrated experi- other courses, and in turn be reinforced 


ences. them. 


elementary school people have been first And finally I believe that there should 


\ize this fact in their activity program, some central super-integrative principle t: 
‘nsion of the project-method, socialized which every course, every activity should d 
‘itation, ete. It is an attempt to correlate I mean to say that the sum total of our ed 
ses of school work so the learner may tive endeavors should be woven about a d 
re or less consciously appreciate the relation- nant, dynamic ideal. It should stand out 
ship of the facts and phenomena that have bear- shining beacon, at all times showing the 
the solution of the problem at hand. If such were the case, correlation and integ 
a procedure will make a better educated tion would of necessity follow. Some der 
person than could possibly result from the mere national schools recognize such a princip| 
passing of courses. their religion, and strive for the education 
Wood to become really useful needs a period what they call “the whole man.” But the rest 
of seasoning; otherwise it tends to dry in such of us, particularly in state institutions, can 
a way as to shrink and warp. The same is true for obvious reasons adopt that principle. We 
of knowledge. The hurried and superficial speak rather glibly of education for citize nshij 
passing of courses in our schools does not per- education for progress, social service, dem 
mit the students’ mastery of subject-matter racy. We honestly try to achieve such or si 
necessary to retention and efficient use. They lar noble ends, but ean we do it by the presen! 
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leading our students through one answered immediately, though belated ecards 
after another, the relationship of which continued to arrive till the opening of the 


e teachers may not appreciate? That the school year. 


of our students appear rather befuddled The responses of the principals varied greatly 
not surprise Us. in their nature and length. Some were polite 
sident Hutchins, of the University of Chi- letters, others brief and curt. Two ecards con- 


ays: “The most characteristic feature of tained only the two words, “No vacancies.” 


dern world is bewilderment; we do not, Qne principal answered in pencil, with pa- 
where we are going, or why; and we have| yentheses and double underscore, “No vacancies 
given up the attempt to find out.” / this year. Wish you success.” The spirit is 
ay not be as bad as that, but it seems appreciated. None of the replies was eneourag 
» that we get together and fully realize ing. Only in one instance was a second com- 





















.} . ia srealyv @ 1] ino a share ‘i ° . , . : : 
each of us is merely contributing a share jn ynication received from a principal, and this 
toti > é ) ° sS nts f 7e . » ; , - 
total education of our i tudents, that we in a case where former relationship entered into 
ir courses are b nits of the whole. ota) ati 

ae aS: ERIS 08 th hole. the candidate's application. 
Strictly speaking, we are not teaching courses : , aes 

~ die a ining Apart from the letters mailed to the districts, 
young people.} In the words of Matthew eC 
iS | “te ‘ ' notices of eight vacancies were received from 
\rnold, let us help them to “see life steadily ih “hs 
i ‘~~ the California Teachers Association, two others 
see it whole. : : 
? : arrived from a teachers’ agency and one came 
GusTAF FREDEN . , . +: . 
: from a leading university. Six trips were made 
OUISIANA POLYTECHNIC : 


Ineereces in following up these notifications but without 
positive results. These trips varied in length 

DEPRESSION AND THE TEACHER from thirty to six hundred miles. Approxi- 
In quest of a teaching position in the secon- mately one hundred and fifty dollars were 


schools for the year 1933-34, fhe results expended in carrying out this entire program. 


rth herein were secured. These should be This sums a season’s efforts to secure a posi- 





















< terest to those in the teaching profession tion by a teacher with eight years’ experience, 
of some significance to the general public. four of which were in two of the most promi- 
A brief tabulation of the facts should have nent school systems of California, a teacher 
; value. with an M.A. in education from Stanford Uni- 
\ total of two hundred and sixteen individ- versity, and an administrator’s credential. It 
typed applications were mailed to that would therefore appear that there is little left 
ber of secondary school districts out of the to do in continuing the effort apart from apply- 
hundred and eleven such districts listed in ing to the SERA. 
Directory of California Secondary Schools The tabulated results would not be significant 
lecember 15, 1933). One hundred and_ were they particular to the individual involved, 
ty-four of these application letters carried but they are not. They typically represent the 
addressed postal, to facilitate reply. This conditions confronting hundreds of teachers of 
number of applications yielded ninety-five commendable ability and experience. A reason- 
ses, or 44 per cent. Of these fifty-seven able and applicable solution is advisable and 
on the self-addressed ecards, thirty-six were urgent. | 
he form of letters and two were on mimeo- HowarpD RENNICK, 
iphed cards. A majority of the principals Stanford, ’30 ' 
re 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
We 





EDUCATION IN BULGARIA A Bul- 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS garian authority estimates that about 61 per 
FESSIONAL education of Bulgarian teach- cent. of the elementary school teachers get their 


of most serious concern to the state. 


is, as everywhere else in Europe, a matter education in normal schools; the rest are gradu- 


















































and other schools, 
ss = a 
lack secondary 
normal schools 


Bulgaria had 13 


) ie ng ot elementary school teachers: 
( ! comprised 155 male and 162 
ema le ( nd the students numbered 

139 men and 3,132 women.’ 

The normal schools have a curriculum which 
is nearly identical with the gymnasia. The sub- 
jects taught are the Bulgarian language and 

terature, pedagogy, psychology, logic and eth- 


Bulgarian general and church history, Bul- 
rarian and reneral geography, a choice ot mod- 


( Ire 


civics, mathematics, natural history, 


neh, German, English or 


Russian), 
popular hygiene, polit- 


phy si¢s and chemist 


, 
ical economy, t 


he science of cooperative move- 


ments, drawing, modelling, handicrafts, needle- 


work, musie and singing, gymnastics and spe- 
cial lectures on physicai culture and shorthand. 
Special attention is paid to musical education. 
At take the 


matriculation examination and become qualified 


the end of the course, students 


for appointments as teachers in elementary 


schools. 
Most of the students come from peasant 
families. The matriculation fees are high, ae- 


cording to the Bulgarian standards, but they 
cover the expenses for books and other needs, 
and for uniforms, which must be worn by all 
Bulgarian students who are in the third eate- 
gory of schools. The training is open to stu- 


dents, not above 20 years of age, who are phys- 


ically fit and have completed the prescribed 


course at a lower gymnasium successfully. 
Each institution is connected with a training 
school for teachers. Some normal schools also 
offer courses for kindergarten teachers and for 
teachers of delinquent children. 

Only about 54 per cent. of the pro-gym- 
nasia teachers are specially trained for their 
subjects; about 34 per cent. had attended some 
secondary schools, 5 per cent. the universities 
and 4 per cent. had attended a university or 
some other higher institution of learning with- 


out graduating. 
1 Vaclav Prihoda, Jednotné Skola Bulharsk4, p. 


23. Prague, Orbis, 1934. 
2 The Near East Year Book, 1931-32, p. 243. 
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According to the law of 1909 special cour 
for the pro-gymnasia teachers, known as 


” 


“Teachers’ Institutes,” were established. Its 
tendants must be graduates of gymnasia 01 
normal schools. There are only two of | 
schools in Bulgaria, one in Shemen and 01 
Its 


ral—pedagogy and introduction to philoso] 


Plovdiv. subjects are divided into 
J 


€ 
foreign language, hygiene and popular m 
cine—and special. The professional cou 
humanistic and mathema 
the first ¢ 


history, geogra; 


are divided into 


and natural seience. Under 


come Bulgarian religion, 
and civies; under the second come mathema 


D: 


ing, physical education, musie and handic: 


physies, chemistry and natural sciences. 
are selective. Each institute has its own tt 
ing pro-gymnasium. The training is free 
continues for two years; it is now decided 
it will be extended by another year. 

There is a tendency in Bulgaria to rais« 

It is 
must first 


standards of the teachers. now requ 
that the of al 
graduated from a gymnasium, and then n 
In Octob 


1930, a one-year “teachers’ course” was op 


future teacher 


specialize in pedagogical studies. 


in Lord Gladstone’s gymnasium as an exp 
ment. The first year, only 30 students \ 
registered. The experiment must have prov 
successful, because the pedagogical comm 
of the Ministry of Education recommended 
extension of the course from one to two y 
The education of the gymnasia is prim: 
technical. The students register also in the 
versities to study courses in pedagogy. Alter 
finishing their university studies, the gradu 
are usually put on probation for one yea! 
teachers in the Lord Gladstone’s gymnasium 1n 


Sofia. During the first semester they attend 
a pedagogical course dealing with the theor) 

education, didactica, psychology, school hygien 
and school organization and school legislation. 


During the second semester they carry on prac- 
tical research under the direction of the exper 
enced teachers. Only after the graduation 0! 
this probationary year are the eandidates al- 
lowed to pass state examinations. 

The training of women-teachers in home eco 
nomics in gymnasia and technical schools 1s 
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| taken care of. They are trained in a two- 
course in the professional school of Maria 
tise in Sofia, which will be extended to three 
_ according to the recommendation of the 
for the technical education of the Min- 
if Education. The students must be grad- 
from gymnasia or technical schools, so 
the school has a character of a semi-higher 
‘ution of learning. As is the usual case 
the technical and professional schools of 
pe, the eurriculum is so erowded with 
ses that the students spend even 44 hours 
kly in the elassroom. 
veneral, the education of Bulgarian teach- 
all eategories conforms to the needs of 
intry. In eontrast to the other European 
tries, the pedagogical schools of the teach- 


xr elementary schools have the standing of 
condary schools and require an attendance 
ve years. The requirements for teachers in 
cymnasia are also rather high. The organi- 
n of the training for secondary school 
rs is of much higher standard than it is 
neighboring countries. There is no ques- 
that the Bulgarian educational system is 
the best in the Balkans. 


New SYSTEM OF PHysIcAL EDUCATION 


ilgarian history has been characterized by 
s. The geographical situation of the coun- 
: readily conducive to frequent armed strug- 
It is quite natural that the Bulgarian 
te is especially interested in the improvement 
physical edueation of its members. The 
f March 10, 1931, provides the new foun- 
m for such an educational aim. 
This law eoneerns all the youth up to the 
nty-first vear of age. Up to that age, physi- 
edueation is made compulsory, with the ex- 
tion of the sick people and married women. 
education is taken eare of not only in all 
grades and varieties of schools of Bulgaria, 
also in the organizations not connected di- 
with the educational system. A special 
on for physieal edueation was organized in 
Ministry of Edueation. 
he elementary schools now must spend one 
it an hour daily in plays. Furthermore, four 
irs of one afternoon are devoted to a walk 
to the countryside, or to a visit of industrial 
stablishments; the same applies to the pro- 


r 








gymnasia (higher-grade elementary schools). 
Furthermore, in pro-gymnasia, one hour is de- 
voted weekly to the systematic physical train- 
ing; during the other five school-days, half an 
hour is spent daily in plays and group plays in 
the open air. Larger pro-gymnasia must em- 
ploy a professionally trained instructor. The 
gymnasia (corresponding to English publie 
schools or colleges) must devote two hours a 
week to physical education and from 25 to 30 
minutes daily in group plays. During the win- 
ter, one day every month is utilized for an ex- 
cursion into the countryside, and two days dur- 
ing the summer. The students of the higher 
educational system are obliged to be members of 
some student organization interested in sports 
and must schedule two hours weekly in physieal 
education courses. 

The law also makes provisions for physical 
education apart from the school system. Every 
private and public establishment must be re- 
sponsible for giving physical education to its 
employees. The workshops or factories employ- 
ing more than’ 100 workers are obliged to build 
up their own playgrounds, a gymnasium and to 
make provisions for showers. If they do not 
conform to such requirements they must send 
their employees into the local organizations and 
pay 36 leva yearly for each member. The non- 
observance of the law is punished by a fine of 
100 leva for each employee. 

The young people who had gone through five 
vears of physical training complete the training 
by an examination and receive special privi- 
leges, in the military service and in the execu- 
tion of the civil obligations. The publie author- 
ities keep a check on the regular attendance, be- 
‘ause it is provided that the youth must attend 
the local organizations, which are parts of the 
schools and directed by a teacher-physician or 
by a physician. 

Special courses have been established for the 
education of the teachers of physical education. 
All teachers of the subject must pass the 
courses, and it is also their duty to give their 
services to the physical education organizations, 
which are not parts of the school system. They 
receive credit from two to four hours weekly 
for such activities. The graduates of foreign 
state institutions are certified as regular 
teachers. 
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the benefits of this training even in 
and out-of-way villages, each com- 


+ ; 


create an association, 


The 


villages and 


athletic 
committee of six members. 
or, secretary ot the 


members of the 


r-oflicio com 
‘ian example is undoubtedly one of 
] +1 + 
nd progressive that can be 
JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


COLLEG! 


‘RAINING TEACHERS FOR EMER- 
GENCY NURSERY SCHOOLS 
IN WASHINGTON 
ursery 


rk on the emergeney m school 


Washington starte 


Departm« 


on January 6, 
Kdueation. A 
ry committee members as- 
10 a 
he Federal Government to 


super isor had 


January 


EXdueation to serve as 
schools. A 


fty-four teachers were in training 


artment of 
emergency nursery 
ngton State Normal Sehool, Ellens- 


teachers were given an intensive 

‘two weeks before being assigned to 

Again in the summer, from July 

» August 11, the teachers were given a 

month of more thorough training in anticipa- 
tion of the work for the ensuing year. 

The 


established on the 


emergency nursery school for training 
ground floor of the 
Following the teacher 


was 
campus training school. 
training period of last 
maintained in order to continue the service to 
The of four 
a reception room, equipped with cloak- 


winter the unit was 


needy families. school consists 
rooms 
room space and toilet and washing facilities, a 
sleeping dormitory, a large playroom and a 
kitchenette for use in preparing and serving 
The toys, supplies and 


other 


foods and _ liquids. 


equipment were gathered mostly from 
school-rooms, Sunday-sechool rooms and homes 
a oie! ae. 
and some of the furniture were constructed by 
CWA A fenced playground 
_ was also made available. 


The teaching staff consists of a trained direc- 


members. The lockers, cupboards 


carpenter labor. 


tor with a full-time assistant. The cooperating 


members of the school staff are: nurse, nutri- 


tionist, educational supervisor, speech spec 
An experienced woman is employed to 
clean and launder. 

Only children of needy parents are acce 
The purposes of the program as outlined 
the state supervisor are pertinent here. (1 
serve the emergency ne¢ ds of preschool ch 
and their parents who are suffering from 
difficulties. (2 


carry improved methods of child care an 


. ; 
social and economic 


rent 


dance into the home. 3) To employ 


qualified workers. (4) To carry on an <¢ 
health 


parents, (i) “Lo 


tional and program for children 


their demonstrate 
communities and school authorities meth 
earing for the educational and physical 
of preschool children. 

The teachers in training were given 
tion in child development, nursery scho: 
cedures, principles ot nursery school edue: 
food planning and menus, parent educatio1 
administration of the emergency nursery 
A portion of each day was given over to 
observation of each phase of the work and ea 
teacher was given an opportunity to 
Those experiences were followed by conferer 
with the state supervisor and other instru 

Although the period of training has been 
fact that the teac 


1 


selected were individuals who formerly h 


gether too short, the 
least two years of collegiate training and 

most cases either training or experience on t! 
preschool, kindergarten or primary levels faci 
tated the program. It was necessary that th: 
understand the federal program and the sug 


They needed 


to have a point of view which is peculiar t 


gestions for local administration. 


this emergency relief program. 

The organized class work, in an intensive 
manner, insured a sensitivity to the whole pro- 
It gave a point of departure for « 


n- 


gram. 
tinued growth in the study of nursery scho 
literature. It embraced instruction in all phases 
of child guidance toward health habits, emo- 
tional control and stability, bodily skill and co- 
attitudes, appreciations 
and wide interests. An outline of the courses 
of instruction would be valuable here, but spac 


ordination, desirable 


does not permit. 

The parent education phase of the program 
has been demonstrated through listening to and 
participating in conferences with parents 
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instructional staff included specialists in 
education, nursery education, home eco- 
and nutrition. 

aluating the results of the training we 
rn to the testimonies of the teachers and 
specially to the reports of the state super- 
The former are unhesitating in their 
training was abso- 


response. The 


But the 
of the latter offer the best criteria. In 


« 
] 
' 
I 


ndispensable to their success. 
yment the two-week training period at 
The 
But 


period during the summer has been 


inning was of inestimable value. 
rram may have failed without it. 

‘e fruitful. 

ue of the whole program to the people 
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of Washington may be told in part by the fol- 
lowing facis: (1) Six 
nearly as many homes were provided with an 
Most of these 


hundred children and 
educational and health program. 


children were literally hungry and_ without 


decent clothing. (2) Employment for 54 unem- 
ployed teachers and from 35 to 40 other work 
ers was provided. (3) Many educators, many 
parents and others have learned much about 
nursery school edueation. (4) The letters and 
oral testimonies from hundreds of parents attest 
to the fact that they received mental as well as 
physical relief. 
Rosert E. McCoNNELL 
WASHINGTON STATE NORMAL 


ScHOOL, ELLENSBURG 


QUOTATIONS 


\N APPRAISAL OF THE “ECONOMY 
PROGRAM” OF THE CHICAGO 
SCHOOL BOARD 


lementary School Journal has, from 
to time, called the attention of its readers 
drastic economy program initiated by the 
1933. 


into 


igo Board of Edueation in July, 


program, it will be recalled, put 

m the following drastic measures: (1) 
nly junior college maintained by the city 
closed. (2) All junior high schools were 


ished. 


d by 


(3) Kindergarten teachers were re- 
(4) Principals of the 
elementary schools were reduced in number with 


50 per cent. 


10 principal having less than two schools under 
(5) Instruetion in 
discontinued 
Facilities for 
(7) The 

whing load for high-school teachers was in- 
creased to seven classes a day. (8) The teach- 
ng of physical education in the elementary 
ols was diseontinued. .The Board of Edu- 
m attempted to justify this despoiling of 
school system of Chicago on the ground 
it would result in an annual saving of 


supervision. manual 


ning and household arts was 
in the elementary schools. (6) 


guidance were practically abolished. 


+ 


me ten millions of dollars. Everyone at all 
miliar with sehool finance in Chicago knew 
perfectly well that this claim was absurd, but 
cilizens generally had no way of knowing the 
because the board consistently refused to 


divulge the facts on which its sweeping esti- 
based. It 


expenditures for 


mates of economy were was not 
until the board reported its 
the school year 1933-34 that it was possible to 


know exactly the economies effected by the 
board’s policies. 

The following statement published in a re- 
cent number of Chicago’s Schools, the official 
organ of the Citizens Save Our Schools Com- 
mittee of Chicago, reveals that the net savings 
resulting from the board’s program are, in fact, 
only a small fraction of the amount which the 
board claimed it would save. 


Although an annual public audit is required by 
law, no complete audit of the board has been made 


On August 22, however, a re- 


for several years. 
port of expenditures was made for the school year 
1933-34. 
been in effect a full school year for which the large 
savings of $10,000,000 had been predicted. 

It shows 


By this time the economy program had 


But the report shows no such results. 
instead a net difference of only $3,446,943 between 
the expenditures for the education, building, play- 
ground and text-book funds for the school year 
1933-34 and that of 1932-33. The other funds, 
bond redemption and interest, and teachers’ pen- 
sion and retirement, which the board handles are 
fixed in expenditures by law. ... Of this net dif- 
ference, $1,194,395 had been caused by closing 
school one additional week over the curtailment of 
the previous year and by an additional cut in 
teachers’ salaries. Both had 
been made before July 12, and had never been 


of these reductions 
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claimed as a ‘economy’’ program. 


the net difference 
tion with the board’s plan. 
that 


closing Crane 


Therefore, only $2,252,548 of 


( ould have 


A further analysis of this 
$495,033 of it had 


any connec 


amount shows 
saved 
on its 4,500 students and $270,000 
half the elementary 
The 


action on both of these points. 


bes n by 


Junior Coll 


ere 
5 


had been saved by demoting 


4 


als to teaching positions. board has 


prine)y 
since reversed its 
Three junior colleges have opened to take the place 
of Crane, and the principals have all been returned 
to their schools. Thus the ‘‘economy’’ in closing 
Crane and providing a half principal to a school 
mistake. If the thus 
returned to are 


,252,548, it leaves the momen- 


tedly a amounts 


and the budget 


since 


from the $2 


tous 


total of $1,487,515 chargeable to the economy 


program. 


Against this number of dollars is weighed the 
smashing of the junior high school system, wiping 


out all guidance activities in the high schools, dis- 


1,400 teachers from the system, eliminating 


missing 


the the elementary schools and 
of In 


and spiritual values of the 


manual arts from 


reducing the efficiency the kindergartens. 


the 


which were discontinued, the comparatively 


socla 


‘6 


amount of money saved’’ dwindles into 
ance. During the year of the 
kept 


‘ sav- 
the 


economy program, the county government 


the ‘ 


over to 


much 


amount 


should 


lly an larger than 


which have been turned 


Board of Education. 


A percentage analysis of the annual ‘‘savings’’ 
of the economy program also shows that the heavy 


the Ex- 


eent., 


themselves. 
1] 


per 


were made in schools 
penditures for instruction dropped 


12 
and 


per 
while 

the 
The 


for school clerks increased 3 per cent. dur- 


ecent., 
of 


dropped but 9 per cent. 


ind teacher pay rolls dropped 


yperation costs dusting 


( sweeping 


] 
School! 


buildings) 
payroll 
ing the same period. 


The 


the school 


tendency of expenditures for this year of 
crisis is indicative of the trend of the 
Chicago Board of Education for many years. 

The tendency since 1924 [has been] to spend large 
and larger amounts on the departments which sup- 
ply easy political jobs and contracts, at the ex- 
pense of instruction and adequate working mate- 


rial for teachers and pupils. 


As is indicated in the foregoing quotation, in 
the autumn of 1934 three new junior colleges 
were opened in Chicago, and a principal was 
No doubt 


the board was, in a measure, impelled to take 


restored to each elementary school. 


this action because of the persistent opposition 
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to its policies by the city superintend: 


schools, by many powerful groups of organize 


citizens, and by some of the leading newsp 


of the city, notably the Chicago Daily Neu baal 
No doubt, too, th 


the Herald and Examiner. 


board was influenced by the relatively sma 


savings which resulted from its policies. 
the 
junior colleges and the principals is that 


perhaps real reason for restoring 


political and financial interests which dictated 


the board’s have come 


realize 


economy program 
that, after all, the economies acco) 
plished are too slight to be of any serious « 
cern. Whatever may be the explanation 0! 
new attitude of the board, citizens of C} 
should continue to press for the reestablish: 
of junior high schools, for the restorati 


instruction in manual and household arts, 


adequate kindergarten facilities and { 
effective guidance service in the schools. 


Elementary School Journal. 


DISPLACED GERMAN SCHOLARS 
AT a recent meeting of the Academic A 
tance Council and at meetings of representat 
of other academie organizations held in Lor 
it was possible to report substantial progr 
Of the 


German scholars and 


selentists dis 


placed since April, 1933, 200 have found perma 


nent places and 325 have been provided 
temporary facilities for continuing their r 
This means that at least t 
thirds of the total number who are justifi 


outside Germany. 


hoping to continue their scientific work 


been assisted to remain in the academie world 


The activities of the academic assistanet 


mittees have been coordinated on an inti 


tional basis, and the real size and nature 0! 
problem are now known. 


The total task is limited and manageable, but 


requires steady and energetic work for 4 
time. So far as the Academie Assistance ( 
cil is concerned we are at present giving em 
geney grants to 71 scholars and scientists in | 
universities of this country to maintain 


Of the sel 


while seeking permanent posts. 


to whom the council made grants before Apr, 
1934, approximately one third have 
found positions outside this country, and wé 

convinced that this absorption will continu 


provided that emergeney grants-in-aid can s! 
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There is serious danger, however, of 
ying exhausted before permanent place- 
achieved. Some national committees on 

Continent are already faced with collapse, 
e resources of the Academie Assistance 
will be brought to an end in July, 1935, 
resent commitments. 
couneil decided that its emergency work 

nts-in-aid, payment of traveling expenses 

ns for reestablishment must continue, but 

n addition, it should make a more perma- 

contribution to the defense of academic 

u by the ereation of a limited number of 

h fellowships available in the British 

ties for scholars and scientists of special 
ling in their subjects. 

council proposes, therefore, to issue in 

ming spring an appeal for funds to enable 





TWENTY YEARS AFTER 
rE are 196 members of the American 
Psychologieal Association now living who re- 
the doctorate prior to 1915. The inter- 
twenty or more years have served to es- 

this group in various positions—posi- 
ranging from university president to re- 
fellow. Classified, they fall into the fol- 


o categories: 


Position Number 
College teaching 131 
College administration 18 
School systems 8 
Consulting psychologists 5 
Miscellaneous positions 18 
Address only given 16 


Obviously the majority of these individuals is 
engaged in teaching. Psychology claims 93, 
education 13, philosophy 9, educational psychol- 
ogy ¢, pedagogy and physiological psychology 2 

h, sociology, parent education, zoology, neu- 

pathology and anthropology 1 each. The per- 
centage in teaching is inordinately high. Only 
15 per cent. of the whole group is engaged in 

rk not connected with the university or col- 
ege. It is unlikely that this percentage will re- 
main so low unless psychology of the academic 


) 


variety expands more rapidly than we can rea- 
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it (1) to continue its desperately urgent emer- 
geney work, and (2) to establish a trust for the 
creation of a limited number of research fellow- 
ships. The council has never, in principle, con 
fined its emergency assistance to the persons 
displaced from Germany alone, and proposes 
that the fellowships also should be available for 
scholars and scientists of distinction in any coun- 
try who are unable to continue their work for 
reasons of religion, political opinion, or race. 

I am glad to be able to say that for a con 
structive program of assistance on an interna 
tional basis there is already the prospect of ob- 
taining from an American source funds for the 
creation of 36 fellowships of three years’ dura- 
tion available in the universities of the British 
Dominions.—Lord Rutherford, president, Aca- 


demic Assistance Council, in the London Times. 





In 1903, Cattell wrote of 200 


eminent psychologists: “Nearly all the men are 


sonably expect. 


engaged in teaching. . . . There is, indeed, not 
a single person who has not been engaged in 
teaching. There are at present only eight who 
do not earn their livings by teaching or admin- 
istrative educational work. . . . It is fortunate 
for psychology that there are in the country so 
many teaching positions to be filled. Still the 
conditions present certain serious drawbacks. 
. . « In most sciences there is applied work into 
which those who prove inept for research work 
can overflow.”? In an address to the American 
Psychological Association 13 years later, the 
oceasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the society, Cattell further observed 
that “272 of our 307 members are now or were 
recently engaged in teaching. This is a larger 
percentage (88 per cent.) than in any other sci- 
ence except mathematies. Most of the remain- 
ing 35 have also taught. There are 16 connected 
with boards of education, hospitals, laboratories 
of reformatory and charitable institutions and 
the like. It is not impossible that this group, 
now so small, may at our fiftieth anniversary 
surpass in numbers those engaged in teaching.” 
The fiftieth anniversary of the association will 

1J. McK. Cattell, Am. Jour. Psychol., 14: 310- 


328, 1903. 
2J. McK. Cattell, Science, 45: 275-284, 1917. 
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and as yet there 


ont of that pre- 


members who have elected to stay in 
listributed by rank as follows: 


114 


his group 
‘ladder. Nine per cent. 
administration, ineluding 
higher eduea- 
deans. The 
ily eight of 
are principals 
ning six are 
} 


VCNOIOZISLS, 


+ 


hat offers a 

to the young 

Especially is this 

women psychologists. A random sample 
yearbook shows that school 

n the second largest group of our 


chologists—the largest group, of 


course, being teachers of psychology. Co 
ing psychologists must be of a more recen 


tage. Only five of our early group list 


selves as such. Various other positions a 


for eighteen of the group, and sixteen a 
to have retired from active work, as thx 
only addresses in the directory. 

Can to-day’s Ph.D. anticipate success e 
that of the old guard? Certainly not, if 
fers an academie position. There are no 
“plenty of teaching positions to be filled.” 
voungest of the 131 teachers listed al 
about 43 years old, so we ean expect the 
group to have retired in the next twenty 
Sut if continue to turn out Ph.D.’s 


1ave in the last four years, there will be 
applicants for their vacated positions! T 
lowing table shows the number of Ph.D! 


psychology given each year since 1921. 


192] j 1927 
1922 o: 1928 
1923 : 1929 
1924 O 1930 
1925 1931 


1926 1932 


vu 


3 Data from C. J. West and C. Hull, Sei 
357, 1930; 74: 659, 1931; 76: 296, 1932. 


-—+——, Total membership of A.P.A. 


« Psychologists in teaching 


positions. 


a 
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, and the number engaged in tea 
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recent years, educational expansion has 


| these growing numbers. Fig. 1 shows 
membership of the American Psycho- 
Association from 1916 through 1934, with 


ber of those in teaching positions for the 


ears. This latter figure was computed 


ng all those who are listed in each of 
rbooks as instrueting in some subject. 
re are probably many errors in using 
ta to indieate the number of teaching 
psychology, still we find that our figures 


1 
} 


favorably with those obtained by 

» on the Ph.D. in Psychology and re 
1933.4 
can see that the two eurves run fairly 
1931. 


the association in From this 


up until We ean not ex 


lueational expansion to continue as 
as it did in the 1920’s, 


s a relatively new science, and should 


Although psy- 


its growth period, the supply has al- 


irpassed the demand. Fig. 2 represents 
may eall our supply and demand ehart. 
d bars indieate the yearly production of 
jobs, that is, the yearly inerease in the 


‘f those individuals listed in the year- 


30: 648-653, 1933. 


GB Yearly productio 
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Oo Yearly increase in teaching positions. 


wae 
ido 


1919 and 1923 


the years just preceding 


book as instructing. In there 


were fewer than in 


For the most part, however, and especially in 
the last half of the 1920’s there was a marked 
increase in the number of new teaching posi 
tions, the greatest single increase coming in the 
1930. 


placements have declined 


psychological boom year of From that 


time on narkedly. 


i. 


Yet, as the cross-hatched burs illustrate, there 
has been a steady rise in the number of Ph.D.’s 
rranted. 

Even more discouraging are the figures given 
by the previously mentioned committee of the 


The table 


shows the 


American Psychological Association. 


following, taken from their report, 


number of Ph.D.’s placed in the various posi 
tions by the institutions reporting for the year 
1932-1933. 
Academic 
Teaching psychology 
Teaching other than psychology 


Research 


Non-Acade mic 
Clinical and testing 
Industrial and personnel 
Child guidance 


Research 









































Nin nae 




















J 


4 





my at d 


4 4 4 a4 ot 


Showing yearly increase in teaching positions as compared with the 


yearly production of Ph.D,’s, 


’ 





784 


Only 
The committee concluded their report with these 


29 Ph.D.’s placed in the whole year! 
words: “The trend is certainly for the supply of 
both Ph.D.’s and M.A.’s to exceed the demand. 
The remedy must be either to decrease the sup- 
ply or to increase the demand, or both. It is 
easier to decrease the supply than to inerease the 
demand. But this remedy must be applied with 
caution.” 

canvass the possibilities tor increasing 
e demand. It is no longer “those who prove 
research work” who will go into ap- 
New Deal, 


should be able to use men of psychological train- 
from all other 


inept tor 


fields. Business, under the 


plied 
ing just as it is recruiting men 
sciences. Business personnel, student personnel, 
industrial psychology, vocational guidance and 
child welfare present opportunities for the psy- 
chologist. But for this sort of work he must be 
specially prepared. A rather perfunctory be- 
vinning was made at the business meeting of the 
association in 1933 was voted “to in- 


struct the committee to consider the problem of 


when it 


redirecting graduate training in psychology in 
such a way that professional psychological ser- 
viee can make increasing contributions to com- 
munity life.’ The gravity of the situation de- 
mands more drastic steps. Course schedules and 


be modified to meet the re- 


More courses in 


should 


sequences 

quirements of these positions. 
the applieations of psychology should be offered. 
The average Ph.D. of to-day acquires only scho- 
lastie information plus a more or less well-estab- 
to regurgitate bits of it at 


lished “readiness” 


intervals. Even in our present courses in voca- 
tional, personnel and advertising psychology is 
this largely the ease. In other words, either by 
virtue of the subject-matter or of the way in 
whieh it is presented, the average Ph.D. in psy- 
chology is equipped only to continue the pro- 
duetion of Ph.D.’s. We would hazard a sugges- 
tion that laboratory courses for beginners should 
drop some of their traditional and usually un- 
successful experiments and add practise in con- 
structing advertisements rather than picking 


good ones from magazines, testing each other 
achievement 


for occupational capacities and 
for extent of knee jerk, rating each 


motivation or work capacity rather 


rather than 
other as to 
than rating patches of color as to their affective 


value, and what not. There can be no harm in 
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presenting, along with the methods of psychol- 
ogy, a little information that will be more jp. 
mediately useful in the interpretation of human 
conduct. Profiles, check-charts, cumulative yee. 
ords, rating scales and their uses could be pre- 
sented along with, or in place of, the usual 
elementary statistics. For advanced students, 
there should be courses in which practise in “the 
procedures in employment psychology” or jn 
“the principles of advertising” would be ayail- 
able. Practise should supplement principles 
and procedures. 

Without revision of the educational set-up, 
however, the outlook is rather gloomy. 
ing will take care of but few of our new Ph.D.’s, 
They are prepared neither for the practical ap- 
plication of psychology, which of all sciences 


Teach- 


should have the most immediate utilization, nor 
are they particularly well equipped for indepen- 
dent research. The average Ph.D. to-day is 
urged to receive his degree three years after the 
bacealaureate—three years in which to take a 
certain number of prescribed courses, complete 
one major piece of research and write a thesis. 
This leaves little time for independent investi- 
gation. The average Ph.D. of 20 years ago re- 
ceived his doctorate at the age of 28 and had 
usually published before this time. In fact, of 
the first 25 names on our list of oldsters, 20 had 
published a total of 47 articles prior to the 
granting of the Ph.D. How many of to-day’s 
Ph.D.’s can claim similar attainments? How 
many of them can hope to follow in the foot- 
steps of their predecessors? 


E. Donaup SISSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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